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A CASE OF LESE MAJESTE 


By R. E, VERNEDE,. 








T was St. Hubert’s Day, which in North 
Germany inaugurates the boar-hunt- 

ing season, and Mr. Norman Whittington, 
a young Englishman, staying in Hansberg 
a few days for his soul’s amusement, had 


strolled out to see the meet. Though the 
morning was young, and the atmosphere 
misty, and the roads ‘‘ wonder-deep” in 
mud, yet—since in every right-minded 
sportsman’s calendar the day is marked 
red (as the local paper declared), and every 
North German is, in mind at any rate, a 
sportsman—horsemen were making for 
the village in all directions. There were 
huntsmen in red coats and giant horns 
that encircled their bodies, and officers in 
all the blues and yellows and greens that 
the Prussian army has borrowed from 
the rainbow. The horses were not less 
gorgeous—some with manes plaited into 
innumerable tiny ringlets tied with parti- 
‘coloured ribbons, others mane-cropped, 
but keeping up appearances by means of 
rosettes, red and yellow, fastened to their 
tails. 

Ladies were being driver out to see 
their lords distinguish themselves. Here 
was a four-in-hand lumbering along, and 
the wayfarers scattered to right and left 
as it swayed by—very sensibly, as Norman 
thought while he watched the officer who 
drove it, hands high up to the chest in 
the German style. Then his eyes rested 
approvingly on the equipage that followed. 
It was a dogcart, driven tandem by a 
young girl. Whether the driving or the 
driver most stirred Norman’s admiration 
it would be difficult to decide, for both 
were good to see. The girl was blonde, 
Sweet-faced, Madonna-like rather than an 
Amazon, for all her driving, and with lips 
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compressed seriously as she kept a good 
grip of the reins. Beside her sat a long- 
faced, cadaverous youth, most spruce in 
honour of the occasion, but. evidently 
nervous, for he grasped convulsively at 
the rail on his side of the cart. On 
the back seat, with arms, like Frankfort 
sausages, folded, sat the substitute for a 
Tiger—a stout little German lad, not 
unlike a young porpoise. 

For some reason it vexed Norman that 
the cadaverous youth sat beside this 
Madonna, and it pleased him to fancy a 
smile on the Madonna’s lips when the 
cadaverous one, at a lurch of the cart, 
clung more tightly to the rails, He 
decided that they must be American, since 
emancipation of women in Germany has 
not put into their hands the control of a 
tandem. Norman strolled away from the 
inn where the meet was assembled, object- 
ing to its garlanded front and the inscrip- 
tion ‘* Vivat St. Hubertus,” and the odours 
of hot breakfast which the huntsmen were 
eating preparatory to the start. As he 
strolled, he felt an unreasoned desire to 
dissect the cadaverous youth—not in the 
interests of science. 

Now it so happened that, owing to the 
blowing of the horns, or the mouthing of 
the pack, or the shouting of the onlookers 
as the field started away—or it may have 
been only out of a desire to frighten the 
cadaverous youth—certainly the leader of 
the tandem leapt upon the young German 
porpoise, who stood bobbing at his head, | 
felled him like a ninepin, and with clatter 
of wheels and spraying of mud started 
madly down the road away from the 
hunting-party. As the watchers raised a 
roar of alarm the cadaverous youth rose in 
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his seat with a squeaking noise, and pre- 
cipitated himself headlong into the morass 
by the roadside. The Madonna, tugging 
at the reins, was carried along at racing 
pace behind the mad team. Norman saw 
it all, and stepped into the middle of the 
road with set teeth. 

There is nothing peculiarly heroic in 
clenching the teeth—any more than there 
is cowardice in experiencing looseness of 
the knees and thrills along the spinal 
cord. Only, the hero keeps his teeth 
clenched, and denies to his knees the 
privilege of carrying him out of the path 
of danger. Norman was possessed in 
imagination by a picture of the Juggernaut 
procession. He saw men for the grati- 
fication of this god throw themselves under 
the grinding wheels of his chariot, blindly, 
without self-pity, without heed of pain. 
How much pleasanter to throw oneself and 
be ground down—not merely to gratify, but 
to save from hurt—whom? The owner of 
a runaway dogcart? A girl with ropes of 
golden hair, and probably an American 
accent ? Also, if to be deified is praise, 
by all the gods, a goddess ! 

At the same time, being not altogether 
fanatical, Norman wondered within him- 
self what was the most efficacious form of 
assistance. Should he turn the leader's 
head, or would that mean broken legs for 
the leader, cannoned athwart by the fol- 
lowing horse, and the overtoppling of the 
cart? Should he grasp the leader, . face 
to face, and hold him straight—with 
exceeding probability of being knocked 
down and run over? The hoofs, repeated 
incessantly on the sodden ground, were 
making faint thunder in his ears, as 
Norman stood there, exhausting possi- 
bilities; and then the question solved 
itself. Tamed at the sight of his inexor- 
able figure, the leader stopped suddenly 
on his haunches, three feet from Norman’s 
nose. The jerk must have been tremend- 
ous, and the Madonna for the first time 
dropped the reins. 

** Tha-ank you,” she said, panting. 

Norman soothed the horses and admired 
her almost imperceptible accent. 

** Please don’t,” he said. ‘I am afraid 
I was unlucky enough to do nothing.” 
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“You might have been knocked flat 
and run over,” she said gratefully, ‘“‘and— 
and—killed.” 

Norman did not wish he had been run 
over, certainly not killed, at a time when 
the mire of this German lane had turned 
suddenly to pavements of gold, and the 
damp atmosphere had. become rare as 
ether, and he was stroking the~ horses 
down with a half-expectation of discover- 
ing wings. But he did feel for the moment 
an incompleteness in-the state of circum- 
stances, which did not allow him to declare 
that he had resolved to risk all things, and 
found most supreme happiness in the 
resolve. The Madonna was looking at 
him curiously. 

“They stopped as good as gold,” was 
what he said, laughing, “‘ long before they 
reached me. But what of your com- 
panion ?” 

“Mr. Nathaniel P. Riney?” she said, 
the corners of her mouth twitching with 
laughter. ‘*He’s got nervous dyspepsia, 
you know. At least, he had. I don’t 
know what he hasn’t got now.” 

‘*A broken leg, I should think,” said 
Norman delightedly. 

“It would serve him right away as he 
deserves,” she said in very severe tones, 
“for getting out like that and leaving 
me alone. I’m sure he hasn’t, though, 
because he fell slick into that bog along — 
the way. Oh!”—she rang with laughter— 
“Oh, but I should like to see him choke- 
full of mud!” 

‘Shall I lead the horses back ?” asked 
Norman, joining her in merriment. 

“‘I’d much rather, if you don’t mind,” 
she said frankly—‘‘I’d much rather you 
drove me home ; because, you see, Fritz is 
all right—Fritz is my Tiger—and Sammy 
just knocked him in the ditch, though L 
did think at first that the wheels were’ 
going over him, and Fritz does look 
exactly like a roller. He’ll be so muddy 
now that I don’t want him in the cart, 
’specially as he can’t drive, b’cause he’s 
so frightened of Sammy. Only, I’m rather 
nervous myself now—so if you wouldn’t 
mind F 

Norman would have minded any other 
proposal, but he got up into the cart 
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The Madonna tugging at the reins. 
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instead of saying so. She made room 
for him beside her smilingly. ‘‘ And 
we’re to leave Mr. Riney ?” he said. 

Madonna’s lips twitched again. ‘‘ He’d 
like to walk, I think. It’ll compose his 
nerves. Let’s get, before these Germans 
come and stare—they ’re so goggly.” 

The mob of onlookers, all eyes, was 
coming up eagerly, for the hunt had dis- 
appeared, and they wanted to see some- 
thing. 

“To Hansberg, 
Norman. 

“KGnigstrasse 22,” slhte said briefly. 
With a touch of the whip Norman had 
left the mob and Fritz and Mr. Nathaniel 
behind, and was speeding to Hansberg, 
seated by the Madonna. He had left 
more than these things behind, if he had 
but known it. But he did not know, though 
he wondered to find himself thinking that 
a noonday sun, assisted by the moon and 
stars and all manner of electric lights, could 
not make things brighter than they had 
become on that sullen, misty morning. 

In the distance, across the levels of the 
marshland, they saw the huntsmen, to all 
appearance close upon the boar. 

“Poor old pig!” said the Madonna. 
“He won’t run far before he gets what 
they call the merciful thrust. Do you 
know those Germans made the piqueurs— 
who; I guess, are men with picks—chase 
him round a field all the time they were 
having breakfast at the inn? Fritz told 
me the poor pig would then be tired, and 
more easily captured. And they brought 
him here in a hamper or a tin, as if he 
were a sardine. German sport!” 

She sniffed contemptuously. ‘‘ You’re 
not German, are you ?” she said. 

“Do I look it ?” said Norman, fishing. 

“No. You look English, and you talk 
it, too.” It was possible that there was a 
slight tone of admiration in the Madonna’s 
voice. 

*T’m Murr’can ”—the accent came out 
strong—‘‘so’s Mr. Riney.” 

“Are you engaged to Mr. Riney?” 
said Norman, and started to hear himself 
ask the question, for he was a young man 
of politeness, and this question verged on 
familiarity. But new times bring new 


I suppose ?” asked 
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manners, and Norman had just attained 
the season which is always new. 

“Oh no, I’m _ not,” she said, quite 
unaffectedly.. ‘‘Step-poppa’s a German, 
you see. He's a German Graf, and that’s 
why momma had him, I s'pose ; and 
Mr. Nathaniel P. Riney’s a rich fellow, 
and that’s why step-poppa wants me to 
have him.” 

“It’s not nice marrying for money,” 
said Norman. 

He found himself giving sententious 
advice in the most friendly manner. 

The girl lifted her eyes at him. ‘You 
mustn’t say that,” she said, ‘‘ because | ’ve 
got lots of my own, and I shan’t get any- 
one nice.” 

“But no one will marry you for your 
money,” said Norman, “‘unless he’s blind.” 

“Why not ?” she said. 

‘* Because,” said Norman, cornered, 
“there are some things that make a man 
forget even money.” 

“What things ?” she asked. Here was 
fishing with a vengeance ; but since he 
had gone so far, Norman saw no reason 
why he should not go further. 

** Loveliness,” he said gravely. 

There was silence for a moment, except 
for the rattle of the wheels. Then she 
turned to him with the shadow of a blush 
upon her. 

“I’m not sure that you ought to have 
said that,” she began; “but it was my 
fault for asking. I wasn’t sure—what you 
meant. Of course”—she went on—‘“ no 
girl minds a man thinking it, but it’s not 
proper for them to want to hear it. You 
see—I—I generally meet Germans or 
Mr. Riney.” 

It was as well for Norman that they 
were entering Hansberg; for he had a 
theory—not uncommon—that it was folly 
to fall in love at first sight, and he was 
uncertain if the Madonna might not 
perhaps think the same. So he gave his 
attention to Sammy, until they had entered 
the drive of Kénigstrasse 22, and a groom 
came out to relieve him. Then there was 
nothing to do but go. She thanked him 
again in all simplicity. 

“Will, you by any chance be at the 
Stadtpark dance to-night?” he asked. 





“Why, yes,” she said. “Are you going?” 
It seemed to strike her as a coincidence. 
Norman knew, on the other hand, that if she 


were going to the 
gates of hell that 
night he would be 
there—and it would 
be more than a 
coincidence. 

“Yes,” he said ; 
“may I hope for 
the pleasure of 
some dances ?” 

“Tf you’ll come 
in time,” she said, 
laughing, “you 
may do what you 
like with my card. 
I’m tired of two- 
step valsing with 
Germans, and out 
of step convulsing 
with Mr. Nathaniel 
rr 

ae io, 

It was perfectly 
without point, as 
Nina Victorina 
showed, to pretend 
that it was not a 
case of love at first 
sight, for at the 
end of the third 
dance at the Stadt- 
park—with Mr. 
Riney whipping 
round in vain for 
his partner—Nor- 
man had engaged 


her to marry him. , 


“You see, 
Norm,” she said, 
with her perfect 
straightforward- 
ness, ‘‘it is pleasant 
for a woman to 
know that she can 
attract. I expect 
now pretty girlsare 
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Mr. Nathaniel P. Riney. 
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Norman said there were no pretty girls 
except one. 
“No; but what I mean, Norm,” she 


said, “‘ is, suppose 
you find out after- 
wards that you 
made a mistake by 
being in such a 
hurry, and that 
you ’ve wasted 
your time and 
trouble, you can 
say, ‘Well, she had 
a pretty face! 
Other men would 
have been as 
great fools if 
they ’d had the 
chance.’ 

** But,” went on 
Nina Victorina, “I 
don’t know what 
step-poppa won’t 
say. He’ll be very 
rude. I daresay 
he’ll challenge 
you to a duel.” 

“IT can hit a 
barn - door with 
anyone,” said 
Norman gaily, re- 
ferring tothe Graf's 
unwieldy propor- 
tions; “but I’ll 
try to smooth him 
down.” 

‘*Oh, dear,” said 
Nina, sighing, 
“IT hope you 
will.” 

“It sounds as 
if ‘Graf’ were the 
masculine of 
‘Griffin,’” said 
Norman as_ they 
parted. He said it 
laughingly, for he 
liked Germans, and 
made friends 


Not all nice to marry, but it’s ratherhardto easily. But here was to be an exception. 
find out their secret thoughts and all that * 


they are—even if you have months for it— 
with a chaperon careering about, isn’t it ?” 


* * 


The interview with the Graf could not 
by any stretch of language be termed 
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satisfactory. The Graf was a stout man, 
heavy-bearded and tempestuous-minded. 
He combined the appearance of a walrus 
with the prejudices of an Anglophobe, 
and spoke English emphatically but not 
purely. 

Norman explained the situation, and the 
Graf, not thinking it worth while at first 
to rouse himself, opened with rhinocerine 
badinage. 

**So-o-0?” he exclaimed, throwing up 
podgy hands in an affectation of surprise. 
“You would marry my doter? Vat?” 

‘“*] would certainly,” said Norman ; “it 
is, in fact, what I wish to do.” 

“It ees vat he veeshes to do!” echoed 
the Graf, rolling his eyes whitely with 
intelligent raillery. ‘And ees it, perhaps, 
that he has a little monnaie that he 
veeshes to marry a Graf’s doter? Ees 
Mistaire a Dook?” 

Norman intimated that he was not a 
Duke, but had enough money to marry on. 
This in no way tended to ease matters. 

““Enof!” said the Graf, drawing gut- 
tural fury from the deeps of his stomach. 
‘It is unsinn—nonsense; vat you call 
hlackguard nonsense.” 

“We don’t pronounce it quite like 
that,” suggested Norman; “and the use 
of it is in any case uncommon.” 

““Shuh!” said the Graf, as though he 
were intimidating a hen-yard. ‘‘ My doter 
veel not haf you—never. She ees to 
Mr. Riney fiancée—vat you call it—en- 
gajjed—Englisch oder Franzosisch—alles 
verdammt. Ach yiss, I know”—he went 
on, as Norman endeavoured to stay the 
torrent—“she ees yet not, but she veel 
it gleich—immedjit.” 

“T hope not,” said Norman. 

“ Avay!” said the Graf. He escorted 
Norman tothe hall-door, invoking the light- 
ning as he went, and stood upon the thresh- 
old, shaking all over with the vehemence 
of his prayers for thunder-weather. 

A fluttering handkerchief showed Nina 
Victorina to be in the garden-arbour, and 
Norman went straight over to it in defiance 
of the Graf. Her eyes were very near to 
tears when she heard the news. 

“Not that I didn’t expect it, Norm,” 
she said, clinging to him; “but, oh, I 
did so hope—— It’s three years till 
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I’m of age, and I reckon he can have his 
own way till then.” 

“Legally, I suppose he can,” said 
Norman lugubriously; ‘the law always 
backs second childhood against first, 
which has resulted in the invention of 
rope-ladders and Gretna Green. I think 
I’l! go and see your mother.” 

“It’s no good asking momma. She 
gave up everything for the Graf, and she 
hasn’t even got an opinion of her own 
now. And it’s not as if the Graf were only 
a Graf, but he gets gout as well fF 

Norman raged at all things German. 
‘“* What business has an old man like that 
to come between us with his tempers? 
He’s as great a fool as his Ruler, who 
gets a sore throat and goes raving about 
like a child, trying to be dignified, with the 
Black Dog on his back.” 

At this moment there arose a snort out- 
side the arbour, followed by a triumphant 
growl— 

“Ach, Lése Majesté! Heinrich, you 
understand ze English. You hear vat he 
has say. You also, Fritz, onderstand a 
leetle—ze Kaiser mit a Black Dog on his 
back—do not forget it es 

And the Graf stepped forward, accom- 
panied by Heinrich, the groom, and the 
young barrel-bodied Tiger. 

“* May I inquire””—began Norman, at a 
loss to understand this strategy. The 
Graf continued to address Heinrich: 
“You veel take a leetle letter to the 
Polizei—police—that I shall gif you, 
Heinrich. It veel say an Englishman of 
six feet, of fair hair, of blau eyes, is to 
arrest on charge of Lése Majesté.” 

Norman began to resent this personal 
description, which-appeared to reduce him 
to the commonplace type of Englishman. 

‘Do the police tell your character from 
the colour of your eyes ?” he asked. This 
phase of Germany was new to him. 

‘“‘Hear me, mein Herr,” said the Graf 
imposingly. ‘A train goes in your direc- 
tion avay from Hansberg at three of the 
clock—that is, from now two hours. At 
three of the clock the police-officierzs kom 
to your rooms to arrest you—on charge of 
Lése Majesté. See, then, either you are 
gone from Hansberg, or you are to prison 
for scex—nine—twalf months.” 
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The Graf turned on his heel, and walked 
away with gouty but inexorable knees. 

**T suppose I’m a fool,” said Norman. 
“‘ But can they really do anything ?” 

““Oh yes,” Nina said, “they’ll do it 
without winking. Someone's convicted 
every other week for calling Willy Nilly bad 
names. It’s col—oss—al of the Graf! 
I never knew he could be so smart!” 

“It was smart,” conceded Norman 
unwillingly. 

“‘ And your train goes in two hours!” 


““ Ach, Lése Majesté ! 


“And you won’t be of age for three 
years? I wonder what a German prison’s 
like,” said Norman. 

Nina looked at him with tears in her eyes. 

“You mustn’t stop,” she said decisively. 
“It would be awful.” 

“Cigars at fifteen a penny to smoke, 
probably,” said Norman musingly, “ which 
would be equivalent to a death sentence. 
But stone walls do not a prison make, my 
dear.” 

“Yes they do,” said Nina; “and you 
wouldn’t be able to see me.” 

“In that case,” said Norman, “I refuse 
to be locked up.” 

A thought had struck him, born of 
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necessity, or maybe it was the result of 
elimination. The invariable residuum in 
the minds of young couples thus situated 
is a determination not to be parted. 

“Do you suppose, Nina, that if you 
were shopping in the neighbourhood of 
the station about three o’clock, you could 
come and see me off ?” 

She looked at him wonderingly, and 
thought she could. 

As Norman was hurrying through the 
gate, he was encountered by Mr. Nathaniel 


Heinrich, you understand ze English.” 


P. Riney, in whose countenance there 
burnt a sickly bellicosity. His long jaws 
were being worked up and down, as though 
inside his teeth were chattering. 

““See hyer, Mister,” he began, defer- 
entially aggressive, “‘’bout Miss Kinley 
now.” 

It was plain to Norman what had 
occurred. The pale lover had met the 
ferocious Graf, and been fired, in accord- 
ance with the customs of Germany, to 
fling his gauntlet, so to speak, in the face 
of his rival. But, as an individual not 
prone to war, and as a citizen of a country 
where the promptings of personal honour 
are not oppressively dictatorial, uncertain 
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as to the correct method of procedure in 
the case of a duel, Mr. Nathaniel P. Riney 
found himself gaping for words. 

“How d’ you do, Riney ?” said Norman 
affably. ‘‘ What about Miss Kinley ?” 

“The Grafe tells me——” 

‘‘Not that we are engaged, I hope,” 
said Norman mercilessly; ‘‘we wanted 
to keep it quiet for a time ?” 


‘* Nawt at all,” said Mr. Riney angrily 7 


“that is nawt at all what the Grafe has 
in-formed me. I should like now e 

‘* Look here, my dear Sir,” said Norman, 
lighting upon yet another idea. “‘ 1 simply 
can’t stop now. Come round to my rooms 
at three o’clock.” 

“‘Vury well, Sir!” said the American with 
dignity. ‘I will in-spect you at three.” 

“Delighted to see you,” said Norman. 

‘* A friend of mine will follow,” said the 
American, with gloomy warning in his tones. 

“Any friend of yours,” said Norman, 
stepping into a cab, “will be a friend 
indeed.” 

Norman went straight to his hotel, and 
having paid his bills, gave special orders 
that any gentleman who called for him 
should be asked to wait in his rooms until 
his return. 

“JI particularly expect a fair-haired 
gentleman,” said Norman. “He has 
blue eyes and is about six feet tall. Ask 
him to wait, and if some other people 
should come and inquire for him under 
my name, show them in too.” 

The. hotel-proprietor, urbane with cash 
received, promised obedience. Norman 
stated his intention of leaving Hansberg, 
but as the hour of his departure was 
doubtful, asked that his luggage should 
* be packed, ready to be forwarded. Then 
he went off to the station and Nina 
Victorina. The sight of her with the 
sorrow of parting in her eyes decided 
Norman. 

‘‘The train goes in three minutes,” he 
said, “‘and it will be three years before 
you are of age.” 

““Norm,” she said appealingiy, “‘ how 
can we wait so long ?” 

“The train,” said Norman, in his most 
matter-of-fact voice, ‘reaches Klopdorf, 
which is over the borders of Germany, 
in two hours. The English chaplain of 
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Klopdorf is my greatest friend. He has 
a most charming wife.” 

Nina drew up her heavy veil and looked 
at him with a light in her eyes. 

“I have just got this telegram from 
her,” said Norman. 

The telegram was brief, and stated that 
it would give the chaplain and his wife the 
greatest pleasure in the world if Miss Kinley 
would stay with them for as long as she 
pleased. The answer had come just in time. 

“The chaplain’s wife is an excellent 
hostess,” said Norman. 

‘*T should like to meet her,” said Nina. 

“The chaplain performs the wedding 
ceremony with intelligence and dispatch.” 

**T should like to meet him,” said Nina, 

“I -bought a couple of tickets,” said 
Norman, ‘‘ to—to encourage the railway 
Officials.” The guard was calling to all 
passengers to enter the train. 

“I tipped the guard so well that he has 
reserved me a carriage,” said Norman. 
“This is the carriage.” 

“How nice!” said Nina, and she got 
in to examine it as though she had never 


- seen a reserved railway-carriage before. A 


whistle blew, and the station-master raved 
noisily, as German station-masters do 
before a train starts. ‘‘ Will you come,” 
said Norman, ‘‘to be my wife ?” 

“Yes,” she said. The train began to 
move slowly down the platform. 

“It’s a funny thing,” said Norman, still 
matter-of-fact, since the platform was still 
in view, ‘that Mr. Nathaniel P. Riney has 
blue eyes and fair hair like mine.” 

** Not a bit like yours,” said Nina firmly. 

“He is also six feet in height,” said 
Norman. 

““But he’s got such a crinkly back,” 
Nina protested. 

“‘ He can’t speak German, can he ? 

‘* Not to be understood.” Nina Victorina 
smiled at recollections of it. 

“It’s now three o’clock,” said Norman. 
“‘Mr. Riney was going to call at my rooms 
at three. So were the police. Do you 
think they will understand one another ?” 

“*Poor Mr. Rimey!”’ said Nina, smitten 
with sudden laughter. The train was 
clear of the station now, and Nina 
Victorina lay back in his arms and 
laughed like an eloping angel. 


” 
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OUTDOOR SCHOOL AT HAWORTH. — 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Photographs by Thomas Dawson. | 


T Stanbury, in Brontéland, one may 

see school taught out of doors. 

Not that youngsters sit on the grass and 
do their lessons on their knees like eating 
ata picnic. The first impression you get 
is, in fact, that they are running wild. 
In that charming book, ‘‘ Eyes and No 
- Eyes,” Grant Allen said that one should 
“never let schooling interfere with edu- 
cation,” so off they go bird-nesting and 
botanising, getting on terms with Nature. 

In Board schools, at all events, that is 
a novel way of teaching. How my Lords 
at Whitehall were brought to allow it 
might be an interesting story with a moral; 
but they not only do so, they are now 
giving leave to country schools every- 
where to follow this excellent example. 
Other schools here and there helped to 
set it, but this school is one of the most 
original pioneers. 

Although it looks as if master, boys, 
and girls were all in a conspiracy to play 
truant, you must not run away with the 
idea that they are wasting time. They 
are naturalists. This is what has opened 
the eyes of my Lords, for one thing. 
The little folk at Stanbury began to learn 
from Nature just five years ago; and 
though they all wear clogs, and the lasses 
shawls instead of hats, and talk a dialect 
of Anglo-Danish strange to Southern ears, 
some not yet in their teens know what to 
seek afield in all seasons of the year. What 
is more, they know the elementary science 
of it. Impossible for this country to pro- 
duce Haretons and Heathcliffs any more— 
if, indeed, it ever did so! 

One afternoon a week is the limit of 
such rational learning. But unofficially, 
there are “wick things” in the school 





itself —tadpoles and pond snails, and 
water-flies hatching out in big bell-jars, 
chrysalids from which they will watch the 
butterflies push out, to flutter with instant 
eagerness at sight of the first flowers, 
and most miraculously begin to feed and 
fertilise. These and a small museum of 
mosses, ferns, the twigs of flowering trees, 
rare plants, winged seeds, and local fossils 
are all the children’s own collecting. 
They have microscopes to see with. At 
playtime there are always some who crowd 
about the bell-jars with microscopes instead 
of running out. And each has a pair of 
home-made dissecting-needles for the 
examination of leaf-buds and seed-cases— 
sewing-needles stuck into bits of wood. 
It seems they took to the science of 
natural history like ducks to water, and 
Mr. Edgar Fear, who is one of his 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for the 
West Riding, got the master to make a 
sketch of his methods for the Duke of 
Devonshire’s department. 

On an April Friday while the trees were 
bare we saw the school go down to a 
beck-side under Wuthering Heights. In 
the second picture Stanbury crests the 
middle hill and Heathclift’s house is up 
on the moors behind it to the left. 

They were not in procession like a 
young ladies’ seminary, but trotting away 
and scattering as they pleased with laugh- 
ing faces— happy youngsters, nine to 
thirteen years of age, the older ones 
“ half-timers "—a typical Haworth troop 
of these days, when mills are smoking. 
By the beck the master blew a whistle, and 
they flocked about him. 

“I came down here this morning before 
breakfast,” he said, ‘‘and found some 
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birds’ nests. If I 
showed you where they 
are, how then? Would 
you all keep slipping 
away to see how they 
were getting on, and 
make a regular track, 
and scare the birds ?” 

Chorus of ‘‘ No, Sir!” 
naturally. He led the 
way. Itlooked like flying 
in the face of the Wild 
Birds Protection Act. 

As the boys thronged 
about the first nest 
eagerly, I said to him, 

“You don’t seem to 
think they’ll take the THE ROAD TO STANBURY. 
eggs ?” 

Mr. Bradley gave an odd little happy I admired, and the lesson began. 
laugh. ‘‘They’ll see that the eggs are never *‘ What is the nest lined-with ?” 
touched,” he said.- ‘‘ When lads come up “Plaster.” In the North we don’t often 
collecting out of Keighley, these of mine say “Sir.” 
hang about and threaten to tell the police.” “Eggs of that colour in anest made like 
that are laid by a certain bird. 
What bird do you think it is ?” 

‘A thrush!” 

“There are several kinds of 
thrushes.” 

*‘ A song thrush!” 

That is the right answer, 
but only one boy speaks. It 
appears that this is the first 
lesson on the subject; and 
so the master goes on, telling 
them how to know one kind 
from another. Two more 
nests are inspected. 

“‘ Now,” he says, ‘‘ you will 
see what you can find as we 
go up the beck, and I’ll call 
you together somewhere by the 
mill.” And away they go,botan- 
ising on their own accounts. 

The Brontés were not so 
much in sympathy with the 
rude society about them as to 
be aware of a deep-seated 
love of Nature in the West 
Riding people. There is less 
rudeness already than in their 
day, no doubt; Methodism and 
education have done wonders ; 
but I have found an almost 
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TO A BECK-SIDE UNDER WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
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poetic attitude towards all beauty of land- 
scape, and a genuine affection for living 
things, in many a countryman for whom 
neither education nor Methodism had done 
anything. Mr. Bradley himself was a 
naturalist born. He is anephew of the old 
poacher who figures in a tale of mine about 
the handloom days, and he worked in the 
mill until he was seventeen. I have no doubt 
that this new teaching of which he is a 
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we had a taste of what the children really 
knew. Some visiting teachers were as 
much gratified as we who looked on idly. 
The treasure-trove included catkins of 
alder, and larch, and willow palm, flowers 
of coltsfoot and dandelion, frog spawn, 
seed of the sycamore germinating, mat 
moss, wild sage, polypod fern, skeleton 
leaves from a couch where the snows had 
newly melted, and by some chance a 


THEY THRONGED ABOUT THE NEST EAGERLY. 


pioneer will easily, and bya natural appeal, 
do much to civilise rural England, if it can- 
not arrest the townward drift of population. 


We scrambled up the beck-side. The 
children seemed to be finding things 
everywhere, although there were neither 
opening buds on the trees nor many 
flowers in the grass. They called to one 
another in the dialect. Its use is not dis- 
couraged ; plants are allowed their common 
names as well as their scientific ones. 

By the mill—a ruin in which looms were 
driven by water-power in Charlotte’s day— 


caterpillar. The youngsters huddled round 
in a picturesque group—it might have been 
one of the old Irish hedge-schools—and 
one by one the master called for specimens 
and asked for facts about them. Here is a 
shorthand record of part of the talk— 

“ Ah, here ’s a lovely thing—Herbert can 
always find something choice. What is it?” 

“‘ This is the hazel in flower.” 

“* How do you know it?” 

“‘ By the pink brush. It has a smooth 
stem.” 

“ And if it were alder, what difference 
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live and pleas- 
ant teaching, 
doubtless; ifa 
child confused 
staminate and 
pistillate, it was 
**Never mind 
the hard words 
now; tell us 
which bearsthe 
pollen,” and 
what they knew 
was always the 
interesting 
fact. Life is so 
much morereal 


‘“*THEY WILL SEE THAT THE EGGS 
ARE NEVER TOUCHED.” 


would younotice ? Who hassome 
alder? Tell mehowyou knowit.” 

“The pistillate catkin grows 
at the back of the staminate.” 

“Point out the parts of the 
twig you have.” And a small 
child of twelve indicates this 
year’s and last year’s seed-cones, 
the points where there will be 
leaf-buds, the catkins; tells 
about fertilisation and how the 
seed forms; and is led on with 
rapid questions— 

‘“‘Where are the seeds from 
this cone?” 

‘* Scattered, perhaps, into the 
beck.” 

““No good any more, do you 
mean ?” 

“Yes, if they got carried 
down and left in the damp soil 
somewhere.” 

** How’ do you know they are 
carried down ?” 

““We’ve seen corky seeds 
floating.” 

“There is a very big seed we 
have at school that does the 
same thing.” 

“The cocoanut.” 

So it went on. They seemed to know _ than books that this kind of teaching only 
a marvellous deal of science of the right needs to be kept simple and it fascinates. 
elementary kind, typical, leading on to a They go out of doors, too, to learn geo- 
study of Nature’s great variety of methods, graphy, and to measure land and haystacks. 
‘and it interested them. There had been Who would not be a country schoolboy? 


WE SCRAMBLED UP THE BECK-SIDE. 
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IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN ONE OF THE OLD IRISH HEDGE-SCHOOLS. 





WAS chance, and that scarce a 
= lucky one, seeing how it turned 
out, that made me a courtier instead of a 
plain, blunt soldier as my father was. 

But one day, as I gathered wild flowers 
in the woods which lay to the north of my 
home, I looked up suddenly into the most 
beautiful face that I had ever seen. The 
lady was on horseback, and more richly 
dressed than any I had beheld before. 
Jewels sparkled about her throat, and she 
wore a great Spanish hat with a black 
feather fastened by a brooch of diamonds. 
Her saddle was covered with purple cloth 
sewn with threads of gold, and in her 
girdle she carried a hunting-knife, the haft 
of which glittered like stars on a winter 
night. 

For some moments I stood looking up 
into her face with awe and wonder ; then, 
remembering my breeding, I took my hat 
from my head awkwardly enough and 
bowed. 

She smiled, and her teéth were whiter 
than a hound’s. I could have looked at 
her face for ever. 

‘“‘T have lost my way,” she said sweetly 
and with no concern, “and my poor beast 
is fallen lame, so that I must ride slowly. 
How do you call this wood ?” 

“Tt is the Wood of Arlon,” I returned. 

“Ah! then the town is not far distant ?” 

“‘ My father’s house is nearer,” I broke 
out eagerly. 

She smiled again. 

“And will he give me welcome : ?” she 
asked. 

“That he will,” I cried out, “since he 
refuses it to no one!” 

‘What is his name, Monsieur ?” 

“‘ Gaston de Ruvigny.” 


” 
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“*Tisa pretty name,” she said, musing. 

“My father is a soldier, Madame,” I 
said proudly. 

“Ah! then I will come.” 

So I took the rein and led the horse 
through the wood, turning as often as I 
dared to look into her face. But now she 
was grown thoughtful and seemed to have 
forgotten me. The horse was indeed 
lame, and I wondered if he had been hard- 
ridden. Sol went slowly. 

“‘My poor Piers suffers,” the lady said, 
as though she knew what was in my mind. 

‘*He will soon mend,” I made answer, 
** since my father is skilled in such matters. 
See, Madame, there is my home,” as my 
eye caught the gable. 

“It is charming,” she returned, scarce 
looking at it, as I thought, ‘‘ and doubtless 
you would find if no easy matter to leave 
ie 

But at that I was silent, for I was fifteen 
years old and had not yet seen the world. 

“You would see the world, Monsieur, 
would you not ?” she went on, reading my 
thoughts, “‘ so that you might return and 
love your home better. How would it 
please you to go to the Court ?” 

“I would be a soldier, like my father,” 
I returned, not daring to look at her lest 
she should read the hope in my eyes. 

“Yet there are many soldiers at the 
Court.” 

Before I could answer her, my father 
stood-bowing upon the terrace. 

“‘ The little Monsieur bade me welcome,” 
said the lady. 

“He has been happy in the oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘You are M. Gaston de Ruvigny ?” 

My father bowed. 

“And I am the Countess de la Tour, 
sorely in need of a little rest for my poor 
beast.” 
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““My home and everything that I have 
are at your service, Madame,” said he. 

Then he lifted her from the saddle 
with as much gallantry as though he 
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leaving my father and the lady together. 
When I had seen to his stabling, I returned 
to the house. The lady was seated by 
the window. She had drawn off her 


* See, Madame, there is my home."’ 


had been bred at Court and had not 


lived near all his life in camps and 
on battlefields. 


‘ Gaston will 
Madame.” 


So I led the horse away to the stables, 
No. 216. 


see to your horse, 


September. 1901 


gloves, and her jewelled fingers played 
with her riding-whip. 

“I would have my son a soldier,” said 
my father. 

“So he shall be, and draw his sword 
for the King.” 
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“For the King!” he exclaimed. 

The smile left the lady’s lips an instant, 
and her voice was cold as she answered— 

“ He shall be a soldier of France. What 
more would you have ?” 

‘‘ Bear with me, Madame,” he said, ‘‘ for 
I am but a plain, blunt soldier, and unused 
to the ways of the Court, and so I am 
like a child, fearing the thing I do not 
know.” 

“He shall learn no dishonour in the 
service of the Count de la Tour,” she 
answered, a little haughtily. 

‘‘*T were treason to name dishonour and 
the Count together,” my father made 
answer, ‘“‘and that he loves France I 
would pledge my honour.” 

A shadow fell an instant on the lady’s 
face. 

“Aye, he loves France,” she answered 
slowly ; ‘‘ but what of the boy ?” 

“‘ He is very young,” my father began. 

“TI am fifteen!” I burst out. 

He looked at me sadly. 

‘Since he is fifteen,” he said, ‘‘ why, let 
him answer. Gaston, will you go to the 


Court to serve this lady ?” 


** And wear fine clothes—a suit of blue 
velvet with gold embroidery ?” said the 
lady. 

** And a sword ?” I cried. 

** Aye, and a sword to protect me from 
my enemies.” 

At that I would have shouted for joy, but 
I caught sight of my father’s face, and the 
sorrow in it struck my heart. So I hung 
my head in silence. 

“‘ What is your answer, M. Gaston ?” the 
lady asked gently. 

“*T will stay with my father,” I murmured. 

Then my father caught me in his arms 
and kissed my cheek. 

«See, Madame,” he cried proudly, “‘ the 
boy will be a soldier, like his father. The 
Court is no place for him, yet I dare swear 
that, if need be, which God forbid, he 
will draw a good sword in defence of the 
Countess de la Tour.” 

The lady rose and made him a courtesy. 

“Since the little Monsieur has made 
his choice, there is no more to be said. I 
thank you for your kindness, and if he 
should ever need a friend, why, for the 
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love he bears his father, he shall never 
want for one while Lucille de la Tour 
lives.” 

There was no anger in her voice, albeit 
she was somewhat disconcerted, I think, 
not being used to have her wishes dis- 
regarded. And I could not think why she 
should desire the poor services of a 
country lad when there were many brave 
nobles ready to die for her. 

So she called for her horse, and my 
father had her saddle set upon his own 
charger, telling her that he would cure 
her poor beast of his lameness. Then he 
bade me mount my pony and ride with 
the lady to the town of Arlon, where her 
servants ‘were, begging her to forgive him 
for so poor an escort. 

‘‘T want no better,” said she; “and so 
I would keep him, for his blue eyes have 
taken me captive, since their colour speaks 
honesty and truth, like a blade of Toledo. 
Adieu, M. de Ruvigny! ” 

So, with a strange tumult in my heart, I 
went with her, leading her through the 
forest toward the town of Arlon. She 
was very silent, and I wondered that she 
was grave, seeing how fair she was and 
that she had all things that a woman 
could desire. And I, too, had no desire 
of speech, since my heart was heavy 
because I must wait to be a soldier, and 
had now no hope of a velvet doublet and 
silken hose, with silver buckles to my 
shoes, as I had dreamed. 

When we came to the stream where the 
shepherds were wont to water their flocks, 
and entered the Glade of Sycamores, I 
caught sight of the towers of Arlon. 

“See, Madame!” I cried, ‘‘ there are 
the towers of Arlon, and the sun is near 
its setting.” 

“‘Then I have little time to lose,” she 
returned, ‘since I must be in Paris 
to-night.” 

Then she rode on quickly, so that I had 
some ado to keep level with her. When 
we came to the town, I saw in front of 
the inn a beautiful coach, to which four 
splendidly caparisoned horses were har- 
nessed. A group of gentlemen stood by, 
and, seeing us apprcach, one of them 
came forward eagerly. 











“At last you are come,” he 
lifting her from the saddle. 

“IT lost my way in the wood, and poor 
Piers fell lame,” she returned. ‘‘ If it had 
not been for the services of this gentleman, 
I should still be wandering in the Wood 
of Arlon. M. Gaston de Ruvigny, the 
Count de la Tour.” 

I swept off my hat and made him a 
low bow. 

‘Permit me to thank you, Monsieur, 
for your services,” he said gravely, “‘ and 
I would that our business allowed us to 
remain longer in your company, so that 
‘we might convince you how grateful we 
are; but the matter is urgent.” 

At that I bowed again, thinking how 
agreeable it would have been to spend 
longer in their company, for the Count’s 
face was singularly handsome and sweet, 
‘seeming, indeed, as though it were made 
for laughter. 

“‘ Adieu,” I said, kissing the lady’s hand. 

“Nay, not adieu,” she cried, “‘ but au 
tevoir, since I have hope that you will 
serve me yet and be my friend.” 

“I would set my life against your 
danger, Madame!” I burst out. 

Then she drew a ring from her finger 
and gave it to me. 

“‘ Wear this in memory of our friendship, 
and when you need anything I shall 
remember,” she said. 

The next moment she was gone, and I 
stood with the ring in my hand, watching 
the coach rolling swiftly along the road to 
Paris. Then, lifting my eyes suddenly, I 
saw a dark face peering from the window 
of the inn. Our eyes met for an instant, 
and then the face was withdrawn. Yet a 
strange throb of apprehension thrilled 
me, as though some unknown danger 
threatened. The sleepy town of Arlon 
cared little whether King or Emperor 
reigned in Paris, but, albeit my father was 
silent, I could not be ignorant that men’s 
minds were mightily perturbed in the 
capital, and this it may have been that 
caused him to set himself resolutely 


cried, 


against my going to the Court in the 
service of the Countess de la Tour. 

I looked at the window again, but the 
face did not reappear. 


Then I thrust the 
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ring into my bosom, and, bidding a servant 
see to my pony, I entered the inn, being 
of a mind to sup while my beast rested. 
So, having done this, I went up the narrow 
stairway to the chamber in which I had 
seen the stranger. There was no door, 
but a heavy curtain hung between the 
door-posts, shutting off the chamber from 
the stair. I was about to thrust it aside 
and enter, when I heard voices; so I drew 
back and listened, thinking it was no 
dishonourable thing, because my mind was 
become suddenly filled with suspicion, and 
some fear also for the lady to whom I had 
but lately refused my company. 

““T tell you, de Berthe,” exclaimed a 
rough, impatient voice, “that the bird is 
in the net, notwithstanding that part of 
our plan has miscarried through a plaguey 
boy that went gathering wild flowers in 
the Wood of Arlon.” 

“A boy!” ejaculated the other. ‘‘ What 
has a boy to do with our enterprise ?” 

I drew the curtain a little aside and 
peeped into the chamber. There was 
wine on the table, and each side of it 
two men sat drinking. One was of great 
stature, heavy and dark, with frowning 
brows and gloomy eyes, such as I had seen 
at the window. The other was scarce 
more than a stripling, with a pale, hand- 
some face, lean body, and restless eyes. 

“Tell me, Fabregue, what have wild 
flowers and a boy to do with 
enterprise ?” 

“‘ Why, then, I will tell you. Before the 
Countess went hunting, Jean drove a nail 
into the horse’s hoof, so that after a time 
he should fall lame and the lady be left 
behind to return alone. So it fell out. 
She inquired the shortest way to the town 
of Arlon, and one of my fellows bade her 
go through the wood, where she might be 
now but that she met a boy, and he led 
her out of the wood to his home, provided 
her with a fresh horse, and rode with her 
hither.” 

** And you were witness of it,” said the 
other, tapping the hilt of his sword, ‘‘ and 
yet the boy lives.” 

“He was near death,” returned 
Fabregue. ‘‘ Three times my pistol covered 
him, my finger on the trigger; but his 


our 
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name saved him, because Gaston de 
Ruvigny saved my life at the battle of Aix, 
and the lad is his son.” 

De Berthe shrugged his 
scornfully. 

“T would have killed him,” he exclaimed, 
“had my own mother given him life. 
Fabregue, such weakness will ruin our 
cause. A conspirator ; 

“IT hate the word,” cried Fabregue 
angrily. ‘And look you here, M. de 
Berthe, if I find myself in your company, 
*tis because I am poor and have a sword 
to sell.” 

““Why not sell it to the King?” the 
other asked with a sneer. ‘“‘ But ’tis no 
time for quarrelling; so let the boy be, 
since he is little like to hinder us further. 
Go on, Fabregue ; what of the plan ?” 

“ To-night the King sups at the house 
of the Count de la Tour in the Avenue 
des Arts,” Fabregue went on. “ He will 
come in secret and unattended to meet 
his nobles, and Lindermann will drive his 
coach.” 

Tan0, eel” 
“‘ Lindermann 
M. Fabregue!” 

“His nobles will not come.” 

“Why will they not?” 

‘*Because, after nine o’clock, all the 
roads leading to Paris will be held by the 
friends of the people, and only those who 
know the password will be allowed to 
proceed.” 

“Excellent! excellent!” broke out 
de Berthe. ‘‘ Forgive me, Fabregue ; you 
are a prince of conspirators!” 

“The sign is, ‘For whom do you 
draw?’ The answer, ‘For France and 
Liberty,” Fabregue went on calmly, while 
I crouched low by the curtain, drinking in 
“At midnight his Majesty 
will take his leave, and Lindermann will 
drive the coach, as before.” 

“Whither ?” 

Try as I might, I could not catch the 
words that followed. Then again I heard 
de Berthe’s voice— 

‘And the Countess. 
desire to delay her return to Paris ? 

‘The Count would have despatched 
his servants to seek for her,” Fabregue 


shoulders 


out 
drive ! 


cried 
will 


de Berthe; 
Excellent, 


every word. 


Why did you 


” 
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returned slowly, “‘and so we should have 
found fewer defenders, since the Count’s 
servants are good fighters.” 

‘“* Was that the only reason ?” the other 
asked suspiciously. 

“TI have given my reason,” Fabregue 
answered haughtily. 

‘Let us drink, then,” cried de Berthe, 
‘“‘to France and Liberty!” and I heard the 
chink of their glasses. 

Then, trembling with fear and alarm in 
every limb, I crept down the stair. If the 
King was to be saved, the Count de la 
Tour must be warned at once of the plot 
against his Majesty; but how was it to be 
done? It was now nine o'clock, wand 
Paris was two hours’ ride from Arlon. I 
had little love for the King, seeing that I 
had never been taught it by my father; 
but the remembrance of the lady’s face, 
and how I had promised to defend her, 
steeled my heart against the danger. 


So I came to a sudden resolve. When 


I reached the stable-yard, the night was 
dark and the clouds heavy, which was all 
the better for my enterprise, since I had 
I went swiftly 


hope to escape notice. 
and stealthily to the stable where my 
pony was. Beside him were two other 
horses, ready harnessed, and I did not 
doubt that they belonged to the two 
conspirators. : 

Saddling my pony quickly, I was aboui 
to lead him forth when a sudden thought 
struck me that I might delay their 
purpose. I drew my knife and proceeded 
as quickly as possible to take a shoe from 
a hoof of each. This done, I led my own 
horse from the stable, and in a few 
moments I had _ reached the road 
unobserved and was making for Paris. I 
scarce thought of my father’s distress 
when he noted my long absence, and the 
fear that had shaken me while I listened 
on the stair gave place to a new feeling of 
jov in the adventure. 

I had not ridden very far when rain 
began to fall in great, sullen drops, but I 
spurred on the faster. At times, as I 
passed through the villages, folk shouted 
after me, and once a bullet whizzed past 
my head. This made me careful of my 
life, since I desired to reach Paris with a 
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whole skin. Before me I could see the But suddenly I fancied I heard the thud 
lights of the city reflected upon the clouds of hoofs behind me, so I spurred on again. 
above, and the sight gave me comfort, The road was now very dark, and the 


Guarding the approaches to Paris. 


for the rain had wet me to the skin. I trees on both sides shut out the lights of 
mounted the hill slowly, for my poor beast Paris. I drewrein a moment and listened, 
was failing, and I was yet some miles from _ but | could hear nothing; then I rode on 
the city. again. My eyes were keen, and I peered 
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eagerly into the darkness. At times, I 
thought I could discern dark forms moving 
about me silently, and I had begun to fear 
the stillness. 

Turning a bend in the road, I saw the 
light of the city again, but silhouetted 
against it were two dark forms on horse- 
back, facing each other, so that there was 
but a narrow space between the horses’ 
heads. I felt at my side for my sword ; then 
I remembered that I was unarmed, having 
neither sword nor pistol. 

As I came nearer, the horsemen wheeled 
round, facing me, and I caught the glint 
of steel. My heart beat fast, but still I 
went on slowly, until I could almost feel 
the hot breath of the horses. Then 
suddenly I felt the point of a sword at my 
throat. 

“You have missed your way, friend,” 
said a deep voice. 

“Nay, Monsieur,” I returned, with what 
heart I could, *‘ for I go to Paris.” 

“To Paris!” he repeated. 

“Aye, and my business is urgent,” I 
went on. 

“Why, ’tis a child,” said the other. 


‘* My eyes are dim to-night,” broke out 
he who had first spoken, “‘ but, whether 
he is young or as old as my father, he 
shall not pass this way to-night.” 

Now I was in sore perplexity, for the 
password that I had heard had clean left 


my memory. 

“I pray you, Monsieur, to let me pass 
on my way,” I said, “for, indeed, my 
business is urgent.” 

“* Paris is no place for you to-night,” he 
made answer. 

**T carry no arms.” 

“Then return and thank the good God 
for your safety.” 

The blood stirred in me. 

“* Monsieur,” I said slowly, “‘ if I do not 
reach Paris to-night, a great enterprise 
will fail, and woe to them that bring it to 
naught.” 

Of a sudden the point of his sword fell 
from my breast. 

“For whom 
whispered. 

“For France and Liberty!” I cried, 
suddenly remembering the countersign. 


do you draw?” he 
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At that he bowed low in the saddle. 

‘Pass on, friend of the Cause, and’ 
good luck to your riding!” and he drew 
back, leaving the road clear. 

So, without a word, I rode on, leav- 
ing them behind in the shadow of the 
trees. 

I had no longer any difficulty to find my 
way, for, as I came nearer to the city, the 
darkness grew less; but my poor beast 
was well-nigh spent, so that I must needs. 
go slowly. 

I was not new to the city, for I had gone 
thither at times with my father, but not 
often. Now it was Strangely deserted, 
and lonely as only a great city can be 
when its pulse is still. The rain continued 
to fall pitilessly, and even the gaiety of 
Paris was quenched. As I crossed the 
Seine and looked into its yellow, turbid 
stream, I shuddered and spurred my 
jaded beast quickly from it. Now and 
again I caught the snatch of a song or 
the sound of reckless laughter from the 
cabarets. 

At last I reached the Place de la Reine, 
and rode from it into the Avenue des Arts. 
A sudden blaze of light almost blinded 
me. I threw myself from the saddle and 
mounted the steps of the Count de la 
Tours mansion. Servants in gorgeous 
livery stood about the door. In my eager- 
ness, I would have passed them, but they 
barred my way. 

““What do you want, Monsieur ?” one 
of them asked insolently. 

“I seek the Countess de la Tour,” I 
answered breathlessly. 

The fellow struggled with his laughter, 
while his eyes made me aware that I cut 
a poor figure, drenched with rain and 
covered with mud. 

“It is impossible, Monsieur,” he said, 
with mock politeness. ‘‘The Countess 
receives to-night and, has. no leisure for 
those who are not her guests.” 

“I tell you my business is urgent!” I 
cried passionately; and, indeed, I was not 
far off tears for my disappointment at 
having ridden so far and in the teeth of so 
much danger to be flouted by a menial. 
“I must see Madame, if I lose my life 
for it!” 





FOR THE LIFE OF A KING. 


But he was about to shut the door 
against me, when an old man in richer 
livery than the rest came forward. 

“What is it, Jacques?” he inquired, 
peering out at me with winking eyes. 

“A beggar, I think, to judge by his 
dress,” the fellow answered. 

“T am no beggar,” I burst out in a fury 
of rage, ‘‘ but a friend of the Countess, anc 
I bring her news of great 
importance! See here,” and 
I drew the ring from my 
breast and held it out to the 
old man; “is a beggar like 
to possess a ring like that ?” 

He took the ring and 
glanced at it. Then, throw- 
ing open the door, he made 
me a low bow. 

“* Will Monsieur be pleased 
to enter?” he said, while the 
lackeys drew back in surprise 
and no little fear. ‘‘ Whom 


have I the honour to an- 
nounce ?” 

““M. Gaston de Ruvigny,” 
I answered proudly. 


Then I followed him from 
the vestibule and up the stair- 
way, which many coloured 
lamps made seem like fairy- 
land. From above I heard 
the buzz of voices and the 
sounds of laughter. 

““M. Gaston de Ruvigny !” 

The lights dazzled my eyes 
and my head swam. About 
me I could see the moving 
masses of colour, but nothing 
clearly. 

Then a sweet voice fell 
upon my ear— 

“* Mon petit Monsieur, so you have come 
to serve me, after all ?” 

Looking up into her eyes, I felt my 
brain clear again, and the sense of peril 
quickened my wits. I knelt and kissed 
her hand. 

“Madame,” 
danger.” 

““Danger!” she repeated, and her face 
grew white. Then she caught my hand, 
drawing me aside from the company. 


I whispered, “there is 
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“Quick! What is the danger?” she 
asked breathlessly. 

“There is a plot to seize the Kinz, 
when he takes his leave. The roads are 
beset with enemies, so that there may be 
few to protect his Majesty. Lindermann 
is a traitor, and he will drive the King’s 
coach.” 

“Whence have you the news?” she 


““ He begins well indeed,” the King replied. 


inquired, while doubt and alarm struggled 
in her face. 

“Not three hours ago, at Arlon, where 
de Berthe and Fabregue spoke together, 
not knowing that anyone listened. When 
I had heard their plans I rode hither.” 

“Fabregue!” she murmured, and the 
jewels trembled on her neck. ‘“ Fabregue 
a traitor! But he shall be foiled and 
punished. Come, my friend, the King 
himself shall.thank you.” 
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So I followed her up the chamber, and 
the company made way for us, until we 
came to a group standing about one that 
was seated. He was dressed more plainly 
than the others, and his face seemed tired, 
as though he found it no good thing to be 
a King. 

The Countess knelt before him. 

‘* Sire,” she said, ‘* permit me to present 
to you one of your Majesty’s most faithful 
servants, who has to-day done us good 
service.” 

‘“* He begins well indeed,” the King re- 
plied, smiling, a little wearily as I thought, 
whilst I knelt awkwardly enough in my 
sodden clothes to do him reverence. ‘Will 
not Madame thank him for her liege ?” 

Then the Countess bent her head and 
kissed me on the cheek. 

“Your Majesty has won a faithful 
servant,” she said, ‘‘ who has, in the face 
of great danger, brought us news of mighty 
import.” 

‘“* He shall not go unrewarded,” the King 
replied ; ‘‘ but he seems weary, and now I 
dare swear that a cup of Rhenish would 
please him better than a King’s crown.” 

At that, the Count came forward, smiling 
very. sweetly, and, taking my hand, led me 
to a chamber where food and wine were 
set. When I had eaten and drunk, a 
servant brought me achange of clothing— 
a suit of blue velvet with rich lace, silken 
hose, and shoes with, silver buckles, as the 
Countess had promised. 
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When I was dressed, I returned to the 
chamber where the company was; but the 
King was no longer there and most of the 
gentlemen were gone. But, seeing me, 
the Countess approached and made me a 
courtesy. 

** Must I lose so brave a defender ?” she 
asked. 

“Never while 
me,” I returned. 

“Then you will stay with us ?” 

“‘T will stay, Madame.” 

So it came about that I entered the 
service of the Countess de la Tour, 
reaping many honours and meeting with 
many vicissitudes of fortune. And how 
Lindermann, the King’s treacherous coach- 
man, was cast, gagged and bound, into the 
coach, and how his body was found in the 
Seine three days later, there is no need to 
tell, since all the world knows how the 
King escaped, and how Fabregue, when 
he came to the block, confessed his share 
in the matter, blaming de Berthe because 
he filled an empty purse to a beggar’s 
undoing, and cursing the rogue that 
lamed his horse so that he arrived in 
Paris only to find the King’s guards seck- 
ing him. 

And as for me, albeit I have at times 
wished that I had never left my father’s 
home at Arlon, yet I have done nothing 
since that pleases me so well to think on 
as that ride to Paris through darkness and 
rain for the life of a King. 


Madame has need of 
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ARK TWAIN has recently intro- 
duced us to the Diary of Adam 
{presumably expurgated for the modern 
reader), in which hundreds of hitherto 
obscure points have been cleared, and 
made to sparkle against the sombre back- 
ground of prediluvian history like so many 


WHAT WAS THE ARK REALLY LIKE? 


| 
By W. A. MACKENZIE. I 
| 


treatment at a Transatlantic hand : first, 
because it is so big ; and secondly, because 
it demands that audaciously irreverent 
humour which is as purely American as are 
wooden nutmegs, Pierpont morganatics, 
and canned goods. 

Other writers have attempted the task; 


PLATE I.—NOAH DIRECTING THE BUILDING OF THE ARK. 


diamond pinnacles. May it not be hoped 
that this profound and original antiquarian, 
now that he has illuminated the dark 
times when Adam delved and Eve span, 
will come down to the damp days of 
Noah? There, surely, he will find such 
material of interest as may well furnish 
forth a fascinating volume, to be called— 
dare it be ventured p—‘* The Archives 
of the Ark.” The theme clamours for 


their researches have been ditch - water 
affairs. Only the artists have produced 
anything that gives satisfaction. They 
have pictured for us the building of the 
first floating hotel the world ever saw; the 
entrance into it of the first monopolists ; 
the manner in which the beasts of the field 
and the birds of the air were embarked 
and housed; the raging of the deluge; 
and the final “Land ho!” But after all 
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their efforts to convince, we only find 
ourselves bewildered with the variety of 
their imaginings. 

Here, for instance, we have “‘ H. B.” of 
the seventeenth century giving us his 
notion of how the Ark was built (Plate I.). 
Noah acts as the foreman of works; one 
of the sons wields an axe, a second (in a 
most uncomfortable posture) plies an old- 
fashioned string-saw, while the third is 
about to bring down on a brother’s head 
an adze, which the artist evidently intended 
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to whom Japhet (it must be Japhet) calls 
the patriarch’s attention. 

From these two pictures it is difficult 
to draw any definite conception of the Ark _ 
and its capacity. Turn we, therefore, to 
the less artistic, but more precise mechan- 
ical plans of Arias Montanas (evidently 
a Spanish enthusiast), dedicated ‘To 
Her Highness the Princess Amelia” by 
Laurence Clarke, the publisher. Who 
can doubt the authenticity, the absolute 
accuracy, of Montanas’ plans issued under 


PLATE II.—BUILDING OF THE ARK BY NOAH’S SONS AND THEIR WIVES. 


to fall on one of the Ark’s ribs. The Ark 
itself, a mere skeleton, looks like shaping 
into a gigantic coracle, and is propped by 
three stays only. All that can be said of 
this is that Noah’s sons were fine figures 
of men. 

A more dignified rendering, almost 
Roman in its stately severity, is that 
shown in Plate II. Here Noah’s wife and 
his sons’ wives take active part, two 
handling mallet and chisel in true work- 
manly fashion, while another attends to 
the pot of pitch necessary for caulking. 
In the background lurk deriding heathens, 


such favourable patronage ? First we have 
“the structure”—a somewhat angular 
affair not unworthy of Euclid the morn- 
ing after a dinner of the Royal Society of 
his day. The description runs as follows ~ 
(punctuated): ‘The Ark consisted of 
three stories. In the first, which was 
under Water, quite close and dark, were 
such Animails as shun the Light, live in 
Burroughs, and feed on Eearth, there 
being some Eearth placed for Ballast. In 
the second, which was open and exposed 
to the Weather by removing the covering 
with Skins, were placed all other Animalls, 
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the wild ones and Birds in Stalls with 
cross-barr’'d Windows. In the third was 
NOAH and his FAMILY, with provisions 
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Pirate III.—MONTANAS’ IDEAS OF THE ARK. 


for themselves and the living Creatures. 
The Roof was covered with Skins sowed 
close together, so as to keep out the 
Weather [Montanas had British meteor- 
ology in his eye, surely], and hanging 
over the sides of the Ark to 
be rowl’d up as occasion 
required.” Now, this one 
may call thoroughly Rouge- 
montic. The reader need 
exercise no imagination: 
Montanas has enough and to 
spare. 

But we go on to finer 
flights. In the top left-hand 
corner we are faced by “‘ one 
of Noah’s Family [look at 
him with a magnifying-glass, 
and note that he is habited 
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in one of those charming eighteenth- 
century full - dress coats!] watering the 
Living Creatures by filling a Trough which 
ran the whole Length of the 
Ark.” Montanas could not 
have been a Spaniard, after 
all, for we have always re- 
garded the “‘ haughty Castile” 
as the very pink of chivalry; 
and here, in the right-hand 
top corner, although he says 
“another cleaning the Stalls 
which were shelveing down- 
wards” (meaning us to under- 
stand “another son”), we 
find a lady engaged in the 
Augean task. Fie! fie! 
Sefior Montanas! 

“The External Shape of 
the Ark, according to the 
Mosaic Description,” leads 
one to believe that the 
architects of model dwellings 
for the working classes are 
unblushing plagiarists. To 
the present writer this picture 
suggests Saltaire, only he 
misses the grass plats of 
saucer size and the toy steam- 
boat! The next section is 
reminiscent of the mortuary. 
“The Length of the Ark 
was 300 Cubits, its Breadth 
50, and Height 30, so 
that its Length was six Times the 
Breadth and ten Times the Height, which 
is the Proportion of a dead Man when 
laid out.” Behold the dead man—“ laid 
out,” says Montanas. Montanas could 
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PLate IV.—THE COMPLETED ARK. 
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“stretch”—the 
dead man is cer- 
tainly stretched. 
The last illustra- 
tion in this plate, 
“The ARK of 
NOAH, with his 
Family, and all the 
Creatures that were 
preserved in the 
Waters of the 
DELUGE,” is per- 
haps the best and 
the most amusing 
of all. The skin 
curtains have been 
graciously rolled 
up, so that we may 
have a full view of 
the “‘ greatest show 
on earth”; Noah 
and his family are 
exhibited in the 


right-hand corner, as if waiting for the 
plaudits of a wondering audience; and 


Piate VI.—NOAH’S SONS AND THEIR WIVES 


WHAT WAS THE ARK REALLY 


PLATE V.—‘‘ THE ANIMALS WENT IN 
TWO BY TWO.” 


PROVISIONING THE ARK. 


LIKE ? 


the cross-barred 
cages take the 
centre of the stage. 
Looked at as a 
whole, the Ark does 
not strike us—and 
we are but dabblers 
in naval architec- 
ture—as a particu- 
larly seaworthy 
erection: indeed, 
we dare swear /his 
Ark never touched 
port on Ararat’s 
sharp peak. 

Much more con- 
vincing is the 
barge-like structure 
presented in 
Plate IV., which 
shows “The 
External Prospects 
of the Ark, as float- 


ing upon the Waters of the Deluge. To 
the Rt. Rev'd. Father in God, Richd. 


Piate VII.—NOAH ENTERING THE ARK. 





Ld. Bishop of 
Winchester.—This 
Plate is most 
Humbly Inscrib’d, 
by his Lordship’s 
most Dutyfull and 
Obedient Son and 
Servt., Thos. 
Stackhouse.” This 
(from Hamley’s), 
at least, seems 
seaworthy ; yet we 
wonder what the 
present occupant 
of ‘the see of 
Winchester (homo 
eruditissimus et 
dulcissimus) would 
say to it. His Lord- 
ship of Rochester, 
the haven of 
bargees, might like 
it better. 

What strikes one 
most about the 


next three plates 
(V., VI., and VII.) 


is the almost Drury 


WHAT 


WAS THE ARK REALLY 


PLate IX.—THE SCOFFERS OVERTAKEN 
BY THE FLUOD. 


Pirate VIII.—THE ARK UPON THE WATERS. 


LIKE : 
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Lane pantomime 
symmetry of the 
procession of 
animals into the 
Ark. Song, which 
is ever the truest 
preserver of events, 
the grand anti- 
septic of history, 
has it that ‘“‘ The 
animals went in 
two by two”; and 
Song’s sweet sister, 
Pictorial Art, backs 
her up. In each 
of these plates the 
pares cum paribus 
notion is delici- 
ously underlined. 
Two by two they 
go (elephants and 
lions, and camels 
and zebras, horses 
and dogs, and 
giraffes and 
rhinoceroses, 
needing no human 
hand for guidance), 
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in perfect friendship-that betters Cicero’s 
lordliest ideas, and in symmetry that 
recalls the old Scots gardener, who, when 
he had impounded the laird’s trespassing 
son in a summer-house at one end of the 
pleasaunce, was not content until he had 
cribbed his own son in a similar summer- 
house at tother end! And over all 


looms the figure of Noah, directing with 
simple gestures the zoological parade. 


WHAT WAS THE ARK REALLY LIKE? 


But it is when we come to the actual 
representations of the Deluge that we 
get our finest notions of the Ark. In 
Plate VIII., entitled ‘‘ Diluvium Universam 
terram submergit,” or (in Spanish) “ El 
Diluvio Ahoga toda la tierra,” we get 
an Ark which, considering that it was 
intended for the Spanish market, is 
strangely Dutch. Where but in Holland 
could have been constructed such rounded 


PLATE X.—A FRENCH IDEA OF THE DELUGE. 


Barnum was a mere echo: Noah was the 
original. 

While our artists are at one as regards 
the beasts and birds, they are at variance 
as regards the Ark and its shape. Plate V. 
gives us curving stern and prow, orna- 
mental and picturesque; Plate VII., a 
more or less Scandinavian galley, with 
figurehead and_ stern - tower; while 
Plate VI. shows a rectangular edifice 
like nothing but a universal repository 
(and what else was it ?). 


bows, such swelling curves, such a rotund 
contour? Why, all these characteristics 
you may find to-day, and any day, on 
the beach at Scheveningen, or haply even 
in our own Thames. As to the Rubens- 
like mortals, with colossal calves and 
Sandow - like fore-arms and _ shoulders 
(miraculously out of drawing), whence 
come they? As for the floating corpse 
and the partially submerged church, lack- 
ing not its regulation cross—these are 
things supreme in imaginative art. 
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In Plate IX., ‘‘ The Ark and Flood,” we 
come on an edifice more like a Disruption 
Free Church in the Highlands of Scotland 


middle ground (sea, we should say) a boat- 
load of terror-stricken heathen and a few 
hardy swimmers seek the not less inhospit- 


Pirate XII.—THE RETURN OF THE DOVE TO THE ARK. 


than anything else. With sloping baseand able shore. 
angular roof, it braves the pouring rain and 
the not too stormy waters; while in the 


As a sea-going bottom, we 
fear that this Free Kirk Ark would have 
small chances among the brokers and 


XI.—A GERMAN IDEA OF THE DELUGE. 
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underwriters at Lloyds, even in face of 
Arbuthnot’s computation of her tonnage 
at 81,062 tons. Harland and Wolff have 
never touched this. 

Plate X., of French origin, is thoroughly 
dramatic. Infinitely touching are the atti- 
tudes of the praying mothers, with hands 
folded and eyes upturned; heroic are 
the horses seeking safety; magnificently 
pathetic is the swimming ox (we look, 
however, in vain for the magic word 
Bovril on its heaving flank); supremely 
up-to-date is the faithful steed dragging 
to the last inch of land his turbaned 
master. All we want here is the orchestra, 
and we are at a “‘twen-cent” café some- 
where in Montmartre. 

But in ‘“* The Return of the Dove to the 
Ark” (Plate XII.), from a Bible printed in 
Nuremberg by Antony Coburger in 1467, 
we touch the high-water mark of art. 
Nuremberg has long been famous for its 
houses, all peaks and points, tiny turrets 
and quaint corners. Nurembergian indeed 
is this Ark. No skins for roofing have we 
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PLATE XIII.—NEARING MOUNT ARARAT. 


here, but solid German tiles, applied as 
regularly as fish-scales. A merman and a 
mermaid add a touch of poetry to a scene 
which submerged churches, rath-houses, 


‘ Highland clan. 
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and well -curled waves make all too 
realistic. Noah’s look of agonised excite- 
ment, as he hails the branch - bearing 
pigeon, gives him a strange likeness to 


PLATE XIV.—TOUCHING MOUNT ARARAT, 


the late President of the late South African 
Republic. Thus, as we lately heard the 
saying quoted, do “‘ coming shadows cast 
their forerunners behind.” 

In Plates XIII. and XIV., also of 
Teutonic origin (1476), representing the 
Ark touching Mount Ararat, we find sails 
and medizval crow’s-nests. In Plate XIV. 
the crow’s-nest resembles strangely the 
fighting-top of a modern man-o’-war; and 
if we mistake not, the mainsail carries a 
device that might well be a Union Jack, 
thus foretelling, even in these early days, 
British supremacy on the seas. If the 
Union Jack had a definite Scots origin, 
we would incline to the belief that /A:s 
was the original boat used by a certain 
There has been much 
dispute over the name of the clan thus 
distinguished : some say it was the Maclean, 
some the Macleod: ourselves plump for 
the Mackenzie clan, whose crest is a stag’s 
head; and if these fere nature in Plates 
XIII. and XIV. are not stags, we should 
like to know what they are. And at this 
juncture, too, comes the remembrance of 
that temerarious son of the unfortunate 
Phairson, ‘who married Noah’s daughter, 
and. would have spoiled the Flood by 
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drinking all the water—which he would 
have done—I for one believe it—had the 
mixture been but half and half Glenlivet!” 
But of him we find no record in these 
Naive panoramas. 

The Flood still lacks its laureate. A 
certain Ecclestone attempted the task in 
“‘Noah’s Flood; or, the History of the 
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Archangel Gabriel talk to Moses like a 
grocer’s assistant— 

Be sure yourself and yours be ready there, 

And of each Fowl, and of each Beast a pair ; 
Of the Clean Beasts, the Ark must seven contain, 
But of Unclean, he doth but two ordain; 

Take heed you fail not to perform his Will. 


The opera was not staged, we believe 


roar, 


PLATE XV.—SERIES OF FOUR PICTURES DEPICTING EVENTS FROM THE EMBARKATION INTO THE ARK 
TO THE FINAL SCENE ON MOUNT ARARAT (LEGENDS IN LATIN, GREEK, AND HEBREW)- 


General Deluge. An Opera. Being the 
Sequel to Mr.’Dryden’s ‘Fall of Man.’” 
But he had neither Dryden’s genius nor 
his power of expression. In “and all 
must wallow in the wat’ry grave!” he 
utters a sort of prophetic echo of Swin- 
burne’s “‘ Wet weight of the wallowing 
wave”: otherwise he is banal, making the 


No. 216. September 1901 


chiefly on account of the difficulty ot 
setting the fourth act, which represents 
“Men and Beasts of all Sorts Pro- 
miscuously Swimming together; Only one 
Hill remaining above the Waves, and the 
Ark is discover’d om the Surface of the 
Waters.” It might be done now at the 
Hippodrome if Mr. Redford permitted. 


LL 








“HONOURS DIVIDED.” 


By E. M. JAMESON. 


ATTERS had come to a climax. 
Teddy Wynn and his chum, Bob 
Nethway, were settling scores in the 
potting-shed, while the tyke looked on 
from an adjacent hamper and longed to 
join the fray. It was hard ona dog with 
pugilistic instincts, but the tyke was just 
old enough to know better than to 
disobey his master. 
It was all owing to Bob’s having made 
a slighting allusion to Teddy’s lack of 
relatives, and the latter, with whom this 
was a sore point, felt that only blood 
could wipe out the insult. Now that 
Bob’s father was returning from the wars, 
covered with glory and ready to be made a 
“C.B.” on the earliest opportunity, his 
youthful son’s pride became too over- 
weening even for Teddy, and he grew 
tired of meeting Bob round every corner 
flourishing: the newspaper when Colonel 
Nethway’s name figured therein. It 
was the announcement of the coming 


honour that had brought matters to a 


climax. 

Bob was simply insufferable in -his 
sympathy for boys who had not a “C.B.” 
for a father, and to Teddy this sympathy 
was the last straw. 

He remembered the Colonel’s erect, 
soldierly bearing, and had _ longed 
inexpressibly for a father of whom he too 
could be proud. The Colonel was kind to 
his son’s little chum, but he never guessed 
how Teddy’s throat swelled on seeing him 
go past with Bob, Bob hanging on his 
father’s arm and drinking in every word 
he uttered. And though the Colonel 
might be as kind as possible, it was not, 
Teddy told himself, like having a father of 
his very own. 
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A mystery, however well veiled, can 
sadden a thoughtful child’s existence, and 
there had always been a mystery round 
the fate of Gerald Wynn, though Teddy 
did not actually know it. Still, he often 
thought of his father, and wondered why 
his portrait should be hung in an out-of- 
the-way place on the staircase where no 
one would be likely to see it, and why, 
when Bob had father and mother, aunts 
and uncles galore, and a terrier-pup in 
addition, he himself should only be the 
possessor of a granny, and that a stern 
one. So that Teddy’s sore heart found a 
balm in blows. The conflict was over, 
and, to his infinite relief, he found himself 
the victor. 

The combatants sat, each on an inverted 
flower-pot, crimson in the face and 
breathing hard. It had been a fair fight, 
and Bob acknowledged defeat like a man 
and a gentleman. His brow was crimson- 
ing darkly, but he knew enough of the 
science of war to borrow a penny from 
his adversary with which to subdue the 
swelling. Inthe magnanimity of his heart, 
Teddy felt half inclined to bid him keep it 
for his trouble, until he recollected that it 
was badly needed for another purpose and 
refrained. 

** Shake 
vanquished. 

Teddy held out a begrimed fist of which 
the knuckles were bruised and bleeding. 

Bob chuckled at the sight, and felt his 
own bump, looking somewhat ruefully, it 
must be owned, at his torn coat-sleeve. 

“Does it hurt much?” he asked, 
alluding to the knuckles, his handiwork. 

“ Nothing to speak of,” replied Teddy, 
whose bruised heart felt lighter now that 


hands,” said Bob, the 
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Hanging on his father’s arm, 
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he had more tangible wounds to show. 
“ And—and—lI say, Bob, a chap can’t help 
having a ‘C.B.’ for a father.” 

Bob recognised that the apology was 
meant to be handsome, but its ambiguity 
puzzled him a little. 

“Well, of course he can’t, and I don’t 
suppose he wants to; but, look here, 
Ted”—a brilliant idea striking him— 
“perhaps your father was a ‘C.B.’ or 
something ? You don’t really know, do 
you ?” 

Teddy shook his head with such mourn- 
ful emphasis that the flower-pot gave an 
ominous creak. 

“TI guess I’d know soon enough if he 
was.” 

“Can’t you find out?” urged Bob. 
“Ask your granny.” 

Teddy gasped; his ruddy face grew 
almost pale and his blue eyes widened. 

“‘T daren’t,” he said. 

“‘T should,” maintained Bob stoutly. 

But in his heart of hearts he knew he 
would not. In his estimation, Mrs. Wynn 
was a very terrible old lady. 

“* Should you?” asked Teddy admiringly. 
“‘T guess I ’ll waita little longer, until 1’m 
a man and can go and look for him. 
I’d rather wait than ask granny.” 

“You ’ll have to wait sucha long time,” 
said Bob regretfully, stroking the tyke’s 
soft ears. ‘“‘Why, I’m a bit older than 
you, ain’t I?” 

“Two months and six days.” Teddy 
gloomily dug up the ground with his heel 
as he spoke. ‘ You’ll be nine two months 
six days before me.” 

“And father’s promised me a pony,” 
soliloquised Bob. “I'll let you ride him 
sometimes, Ted.” 

Teddy tried to force a smile meet for 
the occasion. 

It was always the same, he thought. 
He was to have little shares of everything 
belonging to other people—father, terrier- 
pup, and pony—while his childlike heart 
ached for someone he could love and have 
for his very own. Granny would not even 
let him have a dog, or, in fact, anything 
that the heart of-a boy delights in. 

He said good-bye to Bob, and presently 

went home, thinking of Bob’s splendid 
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luck in having a father he could brag 
about, whose name was in the papers, and 
whose deeds were worthy of acknowledg- 
ment from Queen and country. 

He was very quiet at tea-time, and, later 
in the evening, when the clock wanted only 
five minutes of his bed-time, he put away 
the book he was reading and grew 
thoughtful. 

Granny was dozing in her chair, he 
imagined; but her eyes were regarding 
him from her corner, tracing the likeness 
between the little, frank-faced lad and 
another of many years ago—a likeness 
which to-night seemed more than usually 
noticeable. 

The coals fell with a crash, destroying 
Ted’s Castle in Spain, and suddenly he 
formed a desperate resolve. 

There were only three minutes left now, 
and if granny were very stern, he could 
go to bed. He leaned forward until the 
firelight disclosed the eagerness in his 
face, and he looked across the hearth-rug 
at his grandmother. 

“Granny,” he said, “will you please 
tell me where my father is ?” 

Mrs. Wynn sat upright, her pale 
face and snowy hair outlined like a 
cameo against the darkness of the chair- 
back. 

Teddy felt terribly 
returned. her gaze unflinchingly. She 
could not meet the childish, direct gaze 
for long. 

“My dear child,” she said coldly, 
“‘what has put such a question in your 
head to-night ?” 

Teddy drew a deep breath and looked 
into the depths of the fire again. 

“It isn’t only to-night, granny; it’s 
been in my head for lots of nights. Do, 
please, tell me! If you could only hear 
Bob about Avs father ! ” 

The old lady’s delicate hand tightened 
on the newspaper she held on her knee. 

‘Your father is abroad,” she said 
reluctantly. 

“Fighting ?” asked Teddy, with tight- 
ening eyes and a gasp of interest. 

She started. 

‘Nonsense, child! Go to bed, and 
don’t ask any more questions.” 


frightened, but 
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Teddy was desperate in his earnestness, 
and for once in his life dared to parley 
with her. 

“Just one, granny! Do you think he 
could ever be made into a ‘C.B.,’ like 
Bob’s father ?” 

Mrs. Wynn looked into the fire, and 
Teddy took heart of grace and approached 
a little nearer. 

“I do wish he’d do something grand, 
like the Colonel, and that I could talk 
about him and be proud of him, like Bob.” 
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brief fact that he had been dangerously 
wounded. 

Private Gerald Aglionby’s mother leaned 
back in her chair and covered her face 
with her hands. All the hard selfishness 
of years was giving way to those two 
words—‘“‘ dangerously wounded.” 

Perhaps even now her repentance had 
come too late. . . . Tears trickled slowly 
down the furrows of her cheeks and fell 
upon the newspaper. He was her 


Benjamin, her dearly loved youngest son, 


He looked across at his grandmother. 


He spoke so wistfully that the old lady’s 
face softened imperceptibly. 

“Go to bed, Teddy, and you may 
ask Elizabeth to give you a piece of 
cake.” 

When the eager, searching eyes were no 
longer there to read her face, the old lady 
sank back in her chair and there was a 
long silence in the room. 

Then she turned nearer to the lamp and 
unfolded the newspaper, looking with dim 
gaze at the paragraph which announced 
that Private Gerald Aglionby had been 
mentioned in the despatches for con- 
spicuous bravery, and that he was likely 
to get the “ V.C.” It also volunteered the 


and all her pride in him had come to 
this! -His words on the day they parted 
in anger rang in her ears afresh: “‘I will 
never come back to you, mother, until you 
send for me.” 

And, after all, what a trifle had occa- 
sioned the quarrel! She had set her face 
against his marriage with a‘girl whom he 
loved as well in adversity as when pro- 
sperity had made her, in the eyes of the 
worldly mother, worth having. 

She had died when Teddy was a year 
old, and only necessity, Mrs. Wynn knew, 
had compelled Gerald to send the boy to 
her, for he had been dependent on her 
and would never take a penny from her 
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after his marriage. Then he had enlisted. 
She had spoilt her youngest son, and she 
determined never to spoil her grandson, 
and Teddy had been brought up in an 
atmosphere in which affection did not 
form a noticeable part. 

Mrs. Wynn sat up far into the night 
writing, and Teddy, when he turned in his 
sleep, dreamed that his granny stood over 
him with tears shining in her eyes. He 
confided his dream to Bob the next day, 
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potting-shed, trying between-times to 
teach the tyke to salute, when suddenly 
Teddy, a metamorphosed, radiant Teddy, 
burst in upon him. The tyke was highly 
delighted at the interruption to his military 
exercises, and hailed Teddy with so many 
manifestations of joy that they fell in a 
heap together among the pots. 

Bob surveyed his chum with amazement, 
and felt that it behoved him to administer a , 
cold douche by way of bringing him round. 


A cab containing Colonel Nethway, C.B., and Private Gerald Aglionby Wynn, V.C. 


who, thinking that he knew Mrs. Wynn 
intimately, scouted the idea as being 
utterly impossible. 

It was only a short time afterwards, 
however, that Bob’s theories were shattered 
by an invitation to take tea with Teddy— 
an altogether-unheard-of event. 

Mrs. Wynn was so kind and plied them 
so lavishly with cake and jam that Bob 
forgot his fears to the extent of telling her 
all about his father’s achievements, and, 
later in the evening, proceeded homeward 
in a state bordering on bewilderment. 

He was meditating on these matters one 
afternoon in his favourite retreat, the 


“* Won't Sanders give it you for smashing 
two of his pots!” he remarked. 

Sanders was ordinarily a terror to both, 
but Bob noticed with increased wonder 
that to-day Teddy positively did not care a 
jot for that autocrat’s righteous wrath. His 
curiosity overpowered him. 

“What ’s up, Ted?” 

Teddy subsided among the débris and 
wiped his heated brow. 

“‘Granny’s just told me something 
splendid!” he said. 

“‘ About your father ?” 

Bob felt that only the glories of a parent 
could account for these transports. A 
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thrill of fear ran through him. Suppose— 
it was very unlikely, of course—suppose 
that by any possibility Teddy had found 
out that his father was a “‘X.C.B.”! Bob’s 
heart sank, and he fixed an anxious gaze 
on Teddy. 

“Ts he a ‘ C.B.’ ?” he asked. 

Teddy smiled patronisingly. 

‘Something much better than that!” 

The blow had fallen. There was a pause. 

“I shan’t believe he’s a ‘K.C.B.’ even 
if you tell me,” Bob said defiantly. 

“A *K.C.B.’!” Teddy’s voice breathed 
an ineffable contempt for those hitherto 
magic initials. ‘‘ Not likely!” 

He dallied with the great news and 
Bob’s heart sank. He tried to whistle 
unconcernedly. 

“ He’sa ‘V.C.’!” said Teddy, unable to 
restrain himself a moment longer ; “‘ and 
he ’s coming home soon, the same time as 
the Colonel perhaps, if he’s well enough. 
And granny is having his room got ready, 
though he can’t come for ever so long yet ; 
and she talks of father all day long, and 
tells me all the things he used to do when 
he was a little boy. He must have been 
brave! He fought a whole lot of the 
enemy all alone to save the life of a 
lieutenant ; and, oh, Bob! he’s had to 
have his a-a-arm c-cut off to save 
the—the rest of him!” 
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Teddy’s voice quavered in its pride, and 
he furtively rubbed his coat-cuff across 
his eyes and hoped Bob would not notice. 
Bob’s brow darkened. He came of 
fighting stock, and in his eyes this was 
but an added glory. His father possessed 
the full complement of limbs. He little 
thought a day would come when he would 
envy Teddy. A comforting thought 
occurred to him. 

“Is he a full Colonel ?” he asked. 

“‘He’s only a private,” admitted Teddy. 
“‘ He enlisted because he was very unhappy 
and very cruelly treated, granny says.” 

Bob felt that he could again raise his 
head. 

““T believe we’re about equal, after all,” 
he said, by way of clinching the argument. 
“You see, Ted, a private who gets the 
‘V.C.’ isn’t really any better than a 
Colonel who gets the ‘ C.B.’ Now is he?” 

“I should say they were exactly equal,” 
replied. Teddy, nodding gravely. ‘‘ But, 
anyhow, they’re both very splendid fathers 
to have. Oh, Bob! won’t it seem ages 
and ages before they come ?” 

But one never-to-be-forgotten day a 
cab drove up containing Colonel 
Nethway, C.B., and Private Gerald 
Aglionby Wynn, V.C., who were old 
friends. And Bob and Teddy divided the 
honours between them. 
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CHIMES. 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB, 


When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling, 
When the cut-throat isn’t occupied in crime, 
He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling, 
And listen to the merry village chime. 
W. S. GILBERT. 
aN very’ sooth must we agree with 
the stalwart policeman of “* The 
Pirates of Penzance” that the 
musical efforts of our public clocks 
may add greatly to the sum total 
of “‘ innocent enjoyment.” There 
are, of course, a few occasions 
when one does not want to be 
unfailingly reminded every quarter 


of an hour that the time is slowly 
dragging on, or that the minutes are 


quickly slipping away. Should sleep, 
indeed, need wooing, or brainwork be 
the order of the day, the beauty of the 
chimes may not be apparent, and their 
constant repetition may induce a state of 
mind that borders closely upon exasper- 
ation. Nevertheless, at the very same 
time, the mellow tones may act as a useful 
reminder to some, may be—nay, are—a 
source of real pleasure to many. More- 
over, the bells themselves—their antiquity, 
as well as the various ways in which they 
are made to sound—are matters that are 
full of interest, and these can well claim 
our attention here. 

It goes without saying that the striking 
of the hour is the most important part of 
the proceedings from a utilitarian point of 
view. Only a single bell is needed for 
this purpose, but even then, if it be one of 
the many giants harnessed to this end, 
the mighty volume of sound sent forth 
at each stroke will thrill through the 
listener. 
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The distance over which the notes of a 
big bell may travel is instanced by the 
story of James Hadfield. He, when a soldier 
in the reign of William and Mary, was 
condemned to death by court-martial for 
sleeping when on sentry duty at Windsor 
Castle. The accused man, however, 
stoutly maintained that he was wide awake 
upon the occasion in question, and, what 
is more, heard St. Paul’s clock strike 
thirteen instead of twelve times at mid- 
night. 

Several witnesses subsequently swore 
that “Great Tom” at Westminster, the 
only bell in London then likely to be 
heard so far off, did actually exceed its 
duty at the time mentioned to the extent 
of one stroke. The sentry was therefore 
pardoned by the King, and lived, it is 
chronicled, to the ripe age of one hundred 
and two years. 

“Great Tom,” whose name is supposed 
to be a corruption of grand ton, dated from 
pre-Reformation days, and weighed several 
tons. Its metal now forms a part of the 
new “Great Paul” at our Metropolitan 
Cathedral, which turns the scale-at sixteen 
tons fourteen hundredweight. 

Some idea of the dimensions of these 
heavy bells may be gained from the IIlus- 
tration on page 521. This picture shows 
the hour bell, containing five tons seven 
hundredweight of metal, which Messrs. 
Gillett and Johnston have recently cast 
for the Town Hall at Toronto. In deter- 
mining the size of bells to be used, 
several things have to be taken into con- 
sideration. There is the height from the 
ground at which the instrument is to be 
suspended, the noise of the busy streets 





below, which tends 
to drown the most 
sonorous note, and 
the distance to 
which news of the 
time is to be 
carried. The 
Toronto bell is 
borne two hundred 
and fifty feet from 
the ground in the 
splendid building 
depicted in the 
Illustration, 
and the sound has 
been heard no less 
than twenty miles 
away. 

We may con- 
trast with this the 
elegant clock- 
tower the photo- 


graph of which has been used as an 
initial letter at the head of this article. 
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TORONTO TOWN HALL, 


The clock ts 250 feet from the ground. 


THE HOUR BELL OF TORONTO TOWN HALL. 
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The height of this 
is but fifty feet, 
and seven hundred 
and eighty-four 
pounds has been 
deemed a sufficient 
weight for the 
hour bell. 
Sometimes an 
interest is given 
to a clock by its 
bells being visible 
and being struck 
by hammers which 
are wielded by 
special mechanic- 
ally worked figures. 
All Londoners 
know the Gog and 
Magog at Sir 
John Bennett’s 
place of business 


in Cheapside; while in one of our Illus- 
trations is shown the amplification of a 


Zhe Mayor of the City ts about to sound the bell with a hammer uton its being hoisted. 
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clockmaker’s sign at Russell’s Observatory, 
Liverpool. The introduction of figures 
into clocks is by no means a new one, as 
is instanced in this country by the knights 
in armour who used to strike the hours at 
Wells Cathedral with their battle - axes. 
In the celebrated clock at Strasburg, 
among a host of figures, a presentiment of 
Death is allowed to strike the hour on the 
bell, using a human bone for the purpose. 
While upon this subject, we might recall 
a decision which an eminent barrister was 
invited to make. A young lady with 
expectations was born on the night of 
January 4 after the house clock had struck 
twelve, while the parish clock was striking, 
and before St. Paul’s clock had _ struck. 


THE FIGURES WHICH STRIKE THE CLOCK BELLS 
AT RUSSELL’S OBSERVATORY, LIVERPOOL. 


Which day—January 4 or s5—was her 


birthday? Counsel said that the house 
clock was all right for timing meals, the 
parish clock was more important, but 
St. Paul’s clock gave the time to the 
Metropolis, and should be taken as 
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correct. Therefore, the young lady was 
born on the 4th. 

The real work of striking in large clocks 
is done by a special part quite separate 
from the time-keeping portion. In the 
mechanism, the most important arrange- 
ment is a barrel after the fashion of that 
in a musical-box, while outside the frame- 


THE KNIGHTS WHO USED TO STRIKE THE HOUR 
AT WELLS CATHEDRAL. 


work is placed a wheel with slots at vary- 
ing intervals corresponding in length with 
the time taken up in striking one, two, 
three, and so on up to twelve (see the 
Illustration on page 523). 

A visit to a factory where turret-clocks 
are made, such as the celebrated works of 
Messrs. Gillett and Johnston, at Croydon, 
is fraught with much interest. Not the 
least attractive of the special machinery 
required is that which cuts out perfectly 
truly the teeth upon the variously sized 
cog-wheels of gun-metal that form such 
an important part of clocks. 

On the side of the actual timepiece, 
away from the striking part, there will be 
seen on the next Illustration (which shows 
the great Toronto clock in its tower) a 
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THE WORKS OF A STRIKING-CLOCK. 


The mechanism for sounding the hours is on the left-hand side. 


somewhat similar one, also furnished with 
a barrel, but in this case providing for the 
chiming of the quarters upon other bells- 
In one old-fashioned arrangement two 
bells only are used for this purpose, 
producing one “ding-dong” or “ ting- 
tang” for the first quarter, two for the 
second, and so on, the fourth at the 
hour being with advantage omitted. In 
most cases the musical interval between 
the notes is 
a “fourth,” 
though in 
some clocks, 
like the old 
one at York 
Minster, the 
largerinterval 
of a “ fifth ” 
was provided. 

The most 
famous music 
of this kind is 
the arrange- 
ment known 
as the Cam- 
bridge 
chimes, and 
for these four 
bells are 
necessary. 
The name is 
taken from 
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first put up at the University 
church of St. Mary at Cam- 
bridge in 1794. At first the 
chimes nicknamed 
| ** Jowett’s Hornpipe,” because 
the celebrated professor of law 
was in a measure responsible 
forthem. The real author of 
the tune was, however, Dr. 
Crotch, a musician, who took 
his idea from the fifth bar of 
the opening symphony of “I 
know that my Redeemer liv- 


were 


eth,” by Handel. 
These chimes were not dupli- 


cated until sixty years after, 
when Sir Edmund Beckett, now 
Lord Grimthorpe, chose them 
for his celebrated clock devised for the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. Lord 
Grimthorpe records the fact that one of 
Lord Lansdowne’s predecessors desired to 
have a clock with these chimes, but that 
his clockmaker put up four bells that were 
not of the right notes, which should run, 
descending the scale, in some similar 
sequence to E, D, C, G. At the Royal 
Exchange a modification of the Cambridge 


A CLOCK THAT STRIKES THE HOURS AND CHIMES THE QUARTERS. 


the fact that 
they were 


This ts the clock of Toronto Town Hall. On the dial—seen behind 1t—the minutes are 
6 inches long, and the figures for the hours 2 feet 9 inches long. 
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chimes was introduced when it was rebuilt 
at the beginning of the last reign; it is 
not, however, so pleasing as the original. 

To return, however, to the West- 
minster clock, the 
chimes of which 
have been repeated 
far and wide. The 
hour bell is, of 
course, “‘ Big Ben,” 
which originally 
weighed sixteen 
tons, and cracked. 
When recast, the 
weight was de- 
creased by about 
two tons, and, sad to say, the bell has been 
cracked for the second time this many 
years. The quarter bells range from about 
four to a single ton, and are in very good 
tune. The note struck at the hour is 
deeper than that in connection with the 
original Cambridge chimes. 

Our Illustration shows the hour bell 
(3 tons 8 cwt.) of the Royal Courts of 


OH WESTMINSTER 
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Justice, which, with the clock itself, was 
made at the factory previously alluded 
to. Round it are its attendant quarters, 
which collectively weigh five tons, and 
yet can barely be 
heard, so great is 
the traffic that runs 
beneath them. 
The Doncaster or 
Scarborough chimes 
are practically the 
same as those that 
we have last 
described, but they 
do not sound at 
the hours. 
The way in which the bells are hung 
and the arrangement of the hammers are 
well seen in the picture of the belfry of 
Pietermaritzburg Town Hall. It was this 
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building which was nearly destroyed by 
fire not long after its completion, and our 
Illustration shows it as it first appeared. 
It has now been practically rebuilt. 

In the belfry it will be seen that two 


THE HOUR AND QUARTER BELLS OF THE CLOCK OF THE ROYAL COURTS OF JUSTICE. 





hammers. are 
arranged to strike 
one of the bells. 
This is necessary 
when the same 
note is repeated 
quickly, and, in the 
case of bells which 
are used for play- 
ing tunes in con- 
nection with a 
clock or from a 
keyboard, even 
more than two 
hammers may be a 
decided advantage. 
The Pietermaritz- 
burg clock repeats 
once more the 
celebrated West- 
minster quarters, 
and produces also 
a number of 
well-known airs. 


For chiming tunes a carillon machine, 
in addition to the clock, is a necessity. 
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THE BELFRY OF THE TOWN HALL, 
PIETERMARITZBURG. 
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We depict an old- 
fashioned one with 
a wooden barrel : 
in some cases even 
a more primitive 
arrangement, con- 
sisting of a piece 
of the trunk of 
a tree with iron 
spikes knocked 


into it, does duty. 


Inthe Bromsgrove 
carillon the barrel 
is well shown, and 
it will be noted 
that the hammers 
are lifted directly 
by the pins in 
it; and this may 
cause the tune to 
drag and to be 
out of proper 
time. In the 
modern pieces of 


machinery efaborated by Messrs. Gillett 
and Johnston, the hammers are merely 


PIETERMARITZBURG TOWN HALL BEFORE IT WAS BURNED DOWN. 
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released by the barrel being brought into 
place by a very ingenious contrivance. 

We show the first improved carillon 
machine put up to play the well-known 
bells at Boston, in Lincolnshire, in 1868, 
and one of the very latest pieces of 
apparatus. 

The tunes which can be successfully 
played in this way depend upon several 
conditions. First of all, the most suitable 
music is that which goes smoothly on its 
way, and in which the same note is not 
required to be repeated too quickly. The 
number of bells available is, however, the 
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Folks at Home” are often chosen. The 
chimes of the old Royal Exchange, 
among other things, played ‘There is 
nae luck about the house,” and we may 
recall the fact that when the historic 
building was burned in 1838, and while 
the flames were at their height, the bells 
rendered the melody and then fell with a 
crash among the blazing ruins. 

As a rule seven tunes are arranged on a 
barrel, six being secular and one sacred, 
suitable for six week-days and a Sunday. 
At Sligo Cathedral, for instance, a tune is 
played four times during the day on the nine 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CARILLON MACHINE. 


The wheel is used in the winding-up of the apparatus. 


most important consideration; if there 
are enough of these, by the substitution 
of one barrel for another a great variety 
of airs can be produced. 

Some months ago Mr. Johnston played 
through the whole six hundred and fifty 
tunes in ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” 


to test their suitability for chimes. Bells, 
be it remembered, are tuned to the 
diatonic scale. Only two of the hymns 
could be reproduced on five bells; one 
more bell added fourteen more tunes; 
with eight bells the number increased 
to sixty-five, and with ten to ninety-six. 

Among secular tunes, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” and the ‘ Old 


bells, and as the carillon is furnished with 
seven barrels, a different tune is provided 
for seven times seven, or forty-nine days. 

At Worcester, where there is a splendid 
peal of bells, thirty-five tunes are played ; 
Manchester Town Hall has twenty-one 
bells, and thirty-one tunes are provided. 

Several London churches still enliven 
their surroundings with their chimes—for 
instance, St. Giles’, St. Bride’s, St. Dionis’, 
and St. Clement Danes. The clock at 
the last - mentioned building is peculiar 
insomuch as it strikes the hour twice; 
once on the tenor, or largest, bell of the 
peal, and then on a small bell at the very 
top of the tower. 
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with forty and forty-three 
bells respectively — one 
which plays mechanically 
every seven minutes and 
a half; while both can be 
worked from keyboards. 
Mr. Haweis speaks of 
these when describing the 
carillons of the Low Coun- 
tries, and claims that “ fine 
music can be played, fugues 
can be worked out, intri- 
cate improvisations and 
passionate cadences can 
be executed upon these 





THE CARILLON AT BROMSGROVE, 


The pins in the barrel lift the hammers that strike 


Some years ago, the late Rev. H. R. 
Haweis used all his influence in favour of 
the adoption in this country of elaborate 
carillons, such as are found on the Con- 
tinent, more especially in Belgium. 

In these there is a large series of bells 
which are chimed automatically, or by a 


musician called a carillonneur, who manipu- 
lates a keyboard, attached to the machine 
with his fists 
and a row of 
pedals with 
his feet. 

The author 
of “Music 
and Morals” 
would have 
evoked more 
sympathy ifhe 
had not tried 
toadvance the 
cause of his 
favourites . by 
abusing our 
familiar peals 
of bells, and 
the peculiarly 
British exer- 
cise of 
change - ring- 
ing. 

At Antwerp 
there are two 
carillons, 


bells, for every semi-tone 
is there.” 

The fact remains, how- 
ever, that such arrange- 
ments of bells are not a success in this 
country; for some unexplained reason 
small bells and large ones cannot be made 
to sound “homogeneously together,” as 
Lord Grimthorpe calls it. Mr. Haweis 
owned that the difficulties of tuning increase 
with the number of bells, and in an apolo- 
getic lecture at Aberdeen, where a carillon 
of the Continental type had been put up 


the bells 


THE FIRST IMPROVED CARILLON MACHINE CONSTRUCTED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Jt was put up in Boston, Lincolnshire, in 1868, and was photographed before being taken up 


into the tower. 
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at his suggestion and, like several others 
for which he was responsible, found want- 
ing, he said that we could only hope for a 
large number of bells to be approximately 
in tune, and that to appreciate carillon 
music the ear must be trained. This, on 
the face of it, means that we must learn 
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a bell is to be heard properly it must be 
rung—that is, it must be hit by its clapper 
when swung, and caused to describe a 
circle through the air. Chiming a bell 


by attaching the rope to the clapper is 
to be condemned as likely to crack the 
bell, but there does not seem to be any 
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Here the barrel ts of metal, and 1t merely releases the hammers, the lifting 
being done by other parts of the mechanism. 


to like what is really discord, and that we 
shall never do. Simple tunes on a few 
bells may sound better when played by 
hand, but to attempt chords is to court a 
chaos of sound worse than that which 
Mr. Haweis professed to find in change- 
ringing, and which may be produced 
when an imitation of this is attempted 
by machinery. 

There is no doubt that if the sound of 


reason why church bells should not 
merely be rung, but have tunes “‘ thumped 
out” from them, as ringers would put it, 
at other times. 

To the courtesy of Messrs. Gillett and 
Johnston, of Croydon, we owe the photo- 
graphs from which our Illustrations were 
made, and thanks are due to them also for 
permission to “‘ go over” their factory, as 
well as for many interesting details. 





AT ALTDORF. 


By DORA 


| THE WILLIAM TELL FESTIVAL 


M. JONES 





HE interest aroused by the Passion 
play of Oberammergau in recent 

years seems to have directed general 
attention to the capabilities of the drama 
on its religious and patriotic side, when it 
becomes not merely an amusement, but 


shut in by magnificent mountains, about 
half-an-hour’s walk from Fluelen, the 
terminus of the boats that ply along the 
lake from Lucerne. No spot in Switzer- 
land is more sacred to the lovers of free- 
dom. Here, in the market-place of the 


ALTDORF. 


a solemn commemoration. The play of 
“William Tell,” as given this summer at 
Altdorf by the people of the place, is as 
noble an expression of the national con- 
sciousness of the Swiss as the Ober- 
ammergau Passionspiel is of the religious 
faith of the Bavarian peasant. 

Altdorf lies in a valley of green pastures 
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quaint little town, on the site of the 
fine monument that shows Tell bearing 
his crossbow, with one hand on the 
shoulder of his child, the hero went 
through his terrible ordeal before the 
Austrian tyrant. A short distance away is 
Burglen, where he was born. On the 
shore of the lake, a little below Fluelen, 
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THE WILLIAM TELL FESTIVAL PLAY AT ALTDORF. 


stands the chapel which marks the spot 
where he escaped, during a terrible storm, 
from the boat which was taking him to 
captivity; and at Riitli, also on the lake- 
shore near at hand, tradition points out 


by Schiller in the noblest of his dramas, 
should be presented on the very spot on 
which it first occurred. 

The idea took definite shape when 
the Tell Monument was erected im 


ALTDORF MARKET-PLACE AND THE TELL MONUMENT. 


the green meadow where Walter Furst 
of Uri, Werner Stauffacher of Schwytz, 
and Arnold von Melchthal of Unterwalden 
swore the oath that laid the foundation of 
Swiss liberties. Nothing surely could be 
fitter than that the heroic story, as rendered 


1895, and was not so ambitious as 
it might appear to the community of 
an English town. The people of Altdorf 
have long been accustomed to form 
societies among themselves for glee and 
chorus singing and amateur acting. A 
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53! 
committee was soon formed, the parts were of 
cast, and Herr Gustav Thiess, Director of 
the State Theatre at Lucerne, undertook to 
train the performers. These are almost all 
residents in Altdorf and the neighbourhood. 


the part. Gessler, the © Austrian 
agent, is represented by Herr Arnold, 
a hotel-keeper; and the schoolmaster 
takes the part of the brave old 
Baron of Attinghausen. Clerks, printers, 








THE TELL MONUMENT AT ALTDORF, 


The part of William Tell is taken by 
Herr Huber, one of the leading local 
tradesmen, who has held high office in the 
Commune. He is a fine-looking man of 
middle age, who realises with wonderful 
success the simple dignity and pathos 


artisans, a hairdresser, and a veterinary 
surgeon figure in the list of the per- 
formers. 

The play has been described as an 
open-air performance. This is not correct. 
The new theatre, opened in 1899, although 
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merely put together with rough, unpainted 
boards, affords sufficient protection from 
the weather. The seats are so arranged 
that each place commands a good view of 
the stage, and the building is lighted with 
electricity. The scenery and costumes 
would do credit to many London theatres. 
I have certainly seen worse at Covent 
Garden. There is no buffet, but between 
the acts the doors are opened, and the 
people stream out to eat fruit and cakes 
and drink Pilsener beer at tables under 
the trees close by. 

The performance begins at half- past 
one, and long before that the procession of 
men, women, and children from the neigh- 
bouring villages begins to stream up the 
road from Fluelen. There is something 
of a Sunday manner about the people ; 
you feel that they are coming to be present 
at a performance which has almost a 
religious significance for them. On enter- 
ing the area it is obvious that by far the 
larger part of the audience consists of 
natives of the district. Little family 
parties come in and take up their places 
on the benches. Friends nod to one 


another across the rapidly filling space. 
One or two priests may be seen, and a 
Franciscan friar in his brown gown and 


cowl. The sunlight streams in through 
the open doors, and without one catches 
glimpses of pastures and trees and the 
steep, rocky slopes of the mountains 
beyond. 

One cannot but be struck with the 
beauty and dignity of the popular types 
exhibited during the performance. The 
young lady (in private life, I believe, 
assistant in a stationer’s shop) who acted 
Gertrude, Stauffacher’s brave wife, was a 
most beautiful and noble figure in her 
blue dress and white sleeves. The hand- 
some brunette who acted Bertha von 
Bruneck rebuked her wavering lover with 
much spirit, and managed her charger 
better than he did. Fraulein Angele, 
daughter of the conductor of the orchestra, 
played the part of Tell’s wife with a 
tender pathos and grace that captivated 
the audience. The impersonators or 
Furst, Attinghausen, Melchthal, were 
noble and stately figures, fully worthy 
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to embody the poet’s dream. The actors,. 
almost without exception, spoke Schiller’s. 
noble lines as if they felt them, and 
any allusion to the scenery of their 
native land, its rocks, its snows, and 
the inviolate freedom of its children,. 
woke the delighted enthusiasm of the 
audience. 

The climax of interest is of course to 
be found in the scene in the third act of 
the play, in which Tell, who has declined 
to do homage to Gessler’s hat, erected on 
a pole, is commanded to ransom his child’s 
life and his own by shooting an apple off 
the boy’s head. Here the management of 
the crowd was excellent, and the pic- 
turesque throngs who crowded the market- 
place (and who on week-days may be seen 
pursuing their ordinary avocations in the 
streets and shops of Altdorf) had evidently 
been drilled with great care. In this. 
scene Herr Huber, who acted Tell, won 
his greatest triumph. He realised the: 
poet’s conception of the simple, silent, 
home-loving man, transformed into the 
terrible minister of vengeance by a cruel 
wound to his own affections. Tell’s anguish 
when the ordeal is forced upon him; his. 
passionate embrace of his son when the 
venture is over and he clasps the child 
alive in his arms; his desperate defiance 
of the tyrant, when Gessler commands. 
him to tell the purport of the second 
arrow concealed in his garment—these 
were the salient points in an imperson- 
ation of great power. 

Altogether, the play at Altdorf gives am 
example of what a national theatre may 
be among a people of natural artistic gifts, 
and moved by a noble enthusiasm for the 
great traditions of their land. The whole 
thing was so simple, so idyllic, so removed 
from the unclean associations that infest 
the stage in great cities, that qne could not 
but sigh and think, “ O si sic omnia.” It 
will be long, I am afraid, before we see 
a company of Lancashire operatives or 
Kentish farmers or shopkeepers render- 
ing one of the historical plays of Shak- 
spere with one tithe of the grace and 
dignity, the artistic feeling, or the 
patriotic passion of the good people 
of Altdorf. 
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A few practical hints for those who wish 
to witness the performance. It is held on 
Sundays throughout the summer. Seats 
may be booked in advance from the Tells- 
Comite, the price ranging from two to 
eight francs. The play begins at half- 


past one, and finishes at half-past five, so 
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Monument is the Capuchin convent, the 
oldest in Switzerland, near which is 
the spot where the tyrant Gessler pro- 
posed to build the fortress of Zwing 
Uri, which was to cow the Swiss into 
subjection. The church and the Rathhaus 
are worth visiting, and contain some fine 


BURGLEN AND THE SCHACHENTHAL. 


that the steam-boat leaving Lucerne at 
9.20 a.m. and returning at 7 p.m. serves 
the turn of the visitor perfectly. These 
steamers are very comfortable, and 
passengers may lunch and dine on board 
while enjoying the unrivalled panorama 
of the lake shores. After seeing the play 
there is time for a walk through Altdorf 
before the boat starts. ‘The most notable 
feature of the place after the Tell 


pictures. Altdorf is one of the stations 
on the St. Gothard Railway, and travellers 
may reach it by train from Zurich or 
Lucerne if they wish. For our part, we 
should have been sorry to miss that 
voyage along the loveliest of lakes, where 
every crag and steep and wooded inlet 
seemed to hold some echo of the old 
heroic story, which was so soon to live 
and move before our eyes once more. 








THE GARDENER. 


By ETTA COURTNEY. 


: M* LORD,” said Mr. Asquith, 

‘“‘when a woman meddles with 
politics, she stretches the limits of 
privilege, and puts herself without her 
sphere.” 

“‘ You speak with rare wisdom,” assented 

my Lord, closing the casement. Though 
his head was by this means averted, 
Mr. Asquith, with a sense of irritation, 
felt tolerably sure that my Lord’s cheek 
twitched. Himself a man of the most 
reasonable habit of mind, it was intoler- 
able to him to be met in any spirit save 
that of seriousness. He therefore con- 
tinued with some aspersion— 
't “You will allow that if my Lady 
Clementina has much discernment, at 
the same time —since she is of the 
volatile sex—'tis not of the wisest she 
should hold our secret.” 

My Lord clicked to the latchet of the 
casement. 

“What mean you?” he cried out in a 
different manner. 

“Merely this,” says Mr. Asquith, now 
grown very quiet, but smiling a little 
about the mouth, “that as I came along 
the gallery ten minutes ago, what should 
my Lady Clem do but run out of the 
drawing-room, and, catching me by the 
arm, cry: ‘What is this about his ugly, 
sly Highness of Orange, Mr. Asquith ? 
Surely our people will never suffer him to 
be King over here !—a man that kicks his 
wife’s own private altar, and calls her a 
Papist to her face, because she likes to 
sing a psalm, and not snuffle it ?’” 

My Lord pulled straight the ruffle of 
his left wrist. 

“Said she so much?” he mused. 
Though he spoke lightly, nevertheless 
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it was plain to be seen that he was dis- 
composed. 

Mr. Asquith watched him attentively ; 
he was aware of my Lady Clementina’s: 
love of politics, and of her distaste for 
Orange; moreover, his own ears bore 
testimony to the fact that she had been 
more than once on the point of changing 
even her faith out of compliment to a 
sovereign whom she most passionately 
accredited with as many virtues as a man 
may have; and for whom she forswore 
every likely vice. 

My Lord was arranging his second 
ruffle. 

“What folly hath the chit conceived in 
her silly brain?” quoth he at length. 
‘“What should we do with his Highness 
of Orange here? Have we not an excel- 
lent Constitution, Asquith, an excellent 
Constitution? Likewise a most fore- 
seeing, devout, and tactful sovereign, 
whose hand is upon the nation’s heart ? 
’Tis plain the maid needs change of air ; 
she is surely a little fevered, Asquith. I 
am grateful, deeply grateful, for your obser- 
vance of her health.” 

Mr. Asquith bowed. 
Lord’s met. 

And in that jook’s meaning lay the 
reason of Clementina’s coming to Bovey. 


His eyes and my 


Her coach lobbed up to the manor 
house at the height of a June moon. 

My Lady must needs dismount at the 
gate, seeing that it was not wide enough 
for admitting the chariot, which drove 
away to the left through the farmyard to 


the stables. Wherefore Clementina lifted 
her little head very high, sailing up the 
broad straight path with her finest air. 
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Having observed the proximity of the 
cow-barns, she was at the pains of press- 
ing a foolish bit of cambric to her nose 
in a charming affectation. 

Yet the place was rarely sweet—sweeter 
far than the town—with hay scent and 
warm odour of dew-freshened flowers ; 
it was like a beautiful surprise folded 
away there among the hills. You came 
with a start of astonishment upon its grey 
gables, rose- wreathed about stone - set 
deep lattices, and the long right angle 
cf the ball-room the last Lord had added, 
hooded in climbing greeneries. 

Yet my Lady Clem, dropped into the 
midst of so much contentment, was 
inclined to be peevish next morning. 
She wore a new gown of lovely useless 
frippery, and missed my Lord Arbuthnot’s 
commendation of the same. He was 
used to speak freely touching my Lady 
Clem’s taste, and seldom in its disparage- 
ment. 

‘The situation for proper picturesqueness 
was complete. Behold my Lady on a 
rustic seat under the great stone gate- 
way, two peacocks preening at her feet, 
while she fed daintily on Devon cream 
from a little blue bowl on her lap. 

A shadow across the warm grass roused 
her from a reverie of regret. A man, 
who looked from his implements to be 
a gardener, stood a pace or two away 
watching my Lady. 

Her accustomed eye caught the reflec- 
tion on his face of a commodity she 
fancied to have left behind her in the 
town. She was lifted immediately to a 
delightful cheerfulness. 

“*Good-morning,” said she very sweetly, 
““do you wish to tend the beds behind 
me? Am I hindering you?” 

His answer declared an unexpected 
Nicety of manner. A great admiration 
shone out over his face. Clementina 
warmed with approval towards him. He 
was a lean, sparish man, not over young, 
with a long head, and a blue insistent eve. 

“‘ My Lady, I would not disturb you for 
the world. I did but pass round the house 
this way,” quoth he, in a fine manner he 
must assuredly have learned of his betters. 
Suddenly bending to a basket he carried, 
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he selected a fine damask rose, 
proffered it diffidently. 

“°Tis the finest the 
Madame.” 

Clem took it with her prettiest smile ; she 
held it to her bosom, and said softly— 

‘“°Tis his Majesty’s favourite flower 
and his favourite colour; I shall wear 
it and think of him.” 

The gardeners face was empty of 
proper response to this effusement of 
loyalty; perhaps it required too much 
of humanity to expect it otherwise. 

- After a pause says he— 

““What think you of yonder lilies, my 
Lady ?” 

A great bank of orange flowering tigers 
stood handsomely around an ancient 
leaden cistern, which bore on its full- 
bellied frontal embellishments of Tudor 
times, the rose of England scrolled 
finely around a centre figure holding the 
orb and mace of royalty, and borrowed 
an ornate grace from these royal flowers. 
My Lady caught the symbol of their 
flaring hue—or the symbol as she took it. 
Up went her nose disdainfully. 

“Tis a vile colour, my good man, and 
jaundices the eye; by to-morrow you will 
have the flowers removed, and yonder fine 
workmanship given daylight.” 

“But, my Lady, the flowers have taken 
a spring to tend.” 

Clementina waved her hand. It was a 
finite gesture: it signified disdain, it 
commanded obedience, it dismissed the 
matter. During the momentof its endurance 
the lady was ravishingly beautiful. The 
gardener looked at her with undisguised 
admiration, and Clementina blushed. Now 
to blush like a school-room miss when you 
are playing Queen is disconcerting. So 
ill-pleased was Clem with herself that she 
rose, and, sailing past the menial, went 
rapidly towards the house. 

He watched the swish of her skirts 
bending the glistening grassblades till the 
portico swallowed her shape; and ’tis 
not to be questioned that as he did so 
he smiled. 


and 


garden hath, 


You come difficultly upon Bovey House 
from coastwards, which is its most usual 
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approach, for it lieth too hill-bound on the 
land side. The way begins, then, by a 
long and straggling street, winding like a 
white ribbon up from the violet sea among 
deep thatches. Up goes the road, needing 
good wind every inch of the way; and 
presently turns off secretively into a deep- 
bellied lane, shouldered by great trees, to 
the cross - roads, where, if you be not 
wary, you may find yourself dropping to 
the sea again, or going Honiton ways. If 
you choose aright, a carpet of smooth 
turf lies before you, and the long shoulder— 
ivy-wrapped—of some sort of habitation. 
The place hath a great seclusion but no 
pettiness, till round the corner of this 
wing the gables of the manor house smile 
suddenly down at you: it hath not a neigh- 
bour, saving such humble dependencies as 
belong to the hinds. 

In three days Clem had filled the place 
with roses and garlands of her own pluck- 
ing ; she knew every lane and every turning 
within a woman’s power of walking, had 
stained her hands red with fruit; nay, she 
had even made a pasty of raspberries, and 
partaken of it. And after three days the 
orange lilies still fronted that ancient 
cistern spoken of, and were trained with 
an assumption of still greater care to pro- 
tecting sticks: thus they stood up like 
valiant soldiers, and bore their colours 
bravely. Clem, summing a vasty power 
of imagination, used in passing these 
assertive flowers to persuade herself that 
she did not so much as observe them ; that 
she had forgot they should not be there— 
so facile may be a maid’s brain. 

On a Saturday evening, crossing the 
lawn, she met the gardener. He stood 
aside and bowed, his hat swept the ground. 

‘““What an assumption of his betters ! 
Where did he get his air?” thought Lady 
Clem, and upon an impulse stopped. Said 
she— 

“‘ My good man, can you tell me if there 
be any Catholic place of worship where on 
the morrow I may go?” 

“‘In these parts, Madame, we be sound 
Protestants, and there be none of that 
dangerous persuasion.” 

“Hold!” cried out Clem. ‘’Tis his 
Majesty’s religion you disparage ; it is not 
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for your ignorance to cast aspersion upon , 
it!” 

‘* My Lady, you cannot make me believe 
that his Majesty should be supreme over 
a man’s conscience, or that the Pope is 
absolute ! ” 

“I acknowledge that the Pope is 
my supreme head,” returned Clementina 
tartly. 

“‘Pardon, Madame,” spoke the quiet 
voice of the gardener; ‘‘you have not 
yet found your supreme head. It will be 
your husband—when you take him.” 

The white and red fought in Clem’s 
cheeks. She endeavoured to look an 
anger proper to the occasion, though 
in reality her mind stood still at the 
cool assumption of this speech; yet so 
courteously was it said, with such properly 
quiet assurance, that it carried along with 
it no insolence, but only conviction. 
Therefore Clementina fixed her look 
away from him, and away from the lilies, 
near which they chanced to be standing, 
and spoke in an admonishing manner, 
and with her grandest air. 

“It seems that your loyalty stands in 
need of furbishing; or else you live so 
remote that you have no notion of what 
manner of Sovereign yours is the good 
fortune to live under. You have a King 
who should be a pattern to most: he isa 
brave man, a good husband, and sincerely 
religious. His sincerity of faith might 
indeed put some of us to shame.” 

“He hath done some desperate things 
for his creed, to be sure ; but ’tis at best a 
‘ back-door, kind of pay-the-most’ fashion 
of reaching heaven, and to my mind, 
heaven—as they paint it—isn’t worth all 
the trouble of squaring the priests and 
the Pope to get into. I never heard, 
Madame, that you could find there any 
but ready-made flowers; and a flower, to 
my manner of thinking, is the more the 
flower for your having grown it, and not 
much without. Therefore, with a ready- 
made flower in the one hand, and a harp 
in the other, surely time would hang ?” 

Her Ladyship showed that she was 
aghast at such irrelevant views of a con- 
vention she had been bred to: the King’s 
religion and her own were alike, in that 
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Sehold my Lady on a rustic seat under the great stone gateway, two peacocks preening at her feet. 
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both admitted the bliss of a calm, stilly, 
and, before all things, musical Paradise. 
Palms, too, were a necessity. Observing 
her discomfiture, said he— 

‘“‘Perhaps I spoke unadvisedly; but did 
it never occur to you, Madame, that our 
life here is so excellently full that by 
contrast all that is offered us in the next 
must needs—at least, in the notion of it— 
fall short? You may never yet have felt 
how one life can touch other lives, and if 
it be but of set purpose enough—stubborn 
enough—bring about weighty issues. 

“It is my privilege,” said he, speaking 
with a suppressed eagerness, ‘‘to touch 
actually one such life at the present; ’tis 
a quiet man, yet others far robuster than 
himself are content to let his destiny 
shape theirs. He P 

““Such a man is his Majesty,” inter- 
rupted Clem; ‘doubtless you had his 
Majesty in your mind ?” 

‘“*God forbid!” the other cried out; 
and then, as one guilty of an unwariness, 
and drawing back from it, said— 

“‘James hath my hearty pity; but a 
man—and a King, moreover—who is of 
two opinions in an hour showeth an 
uncertainty of mind that Fortune will be 
chary of; for she, for all that she is 
a goddess, hath her good repute to 
maintain, and can ill afford to wanton 
with it.” 

Clementina was furiously red, and her 
lips opened and shut upon some sort of 
unframed reproach. She was in reality 
moved to a very deep indignation, yet 
doubtful how she should convey it to this 
man, who stood there before her with 
an air of supremest conviction, withal 
an unassumedness that put the bolt upon 
her tongue. Presently he spoke again, 
and to the purpose which plainly held 
his mind, so that he had forgot his 
environment, the lady, likewise the office 
in which he stood to her. 

‘‘ All that family,” said he, ‘‘ hath so 
ill assorted a notion of honour that the 
rottenness thereof is come to stick in an 
Englishman’s gorge, and hath done so 
from the time James’s father sold Strafford 
to the Commons, to his own recent tamper- 
ing with those rights of conscience we 
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have spilt much good blood for; nathless, 
James is true to his purpose, but that he 
may be true to it is traitor to the rest; 
and to save his own soul and win the 
Pope’s smile, he is willing to send all 
England packing to the Devil.” 

“IT have heard my father say,” says 
Clementina very eagerly, ‘that in the old 
King’s time the Duke of York, that was 
then Admiral, saved the Navy, and hath 
since put down the National Debt as 
none other Sovereign could or would; 
that he is even avaricious for the nation. 
Surely all this should throw some weight 
into the other scale ; and because he hath 
a holier religion than yours, how id 

‘“* Madame, believe me,” he interrupted 
her, ‘“‘I have in my life seen some other 
things than gardening—which is a good 
enough calling when a man quiets him 
down to middle life.” 

Unconsciously Clementina scanned him. 
True that his hair was grown a trifle thin 
on the temples, otherwise there was.a 
vitality of eye and mien that disparaged 
old age. He continued, speaking very 
sensibly— 

“I have seen Catholic Europe, and I 
have seen Protestant Europe ; and it ever 
needed but the most casual observation to 
discover when you were come into Pro- 
testant lands—’twas as plainly to be per- 
ceived as if a sign had been set up to 
announce it: the people held their heads 
in a different fashion; they answered to 
none but themselves—each man to his 
own conscience; there was no tribute to 
the priest ; thrift and well-being were ever 
a rule and no exception. To be sure, your 
Catholic priest may like right better than 
wrong; but human nature is but human 
nature, and he knows himself but a tool, 
and the old man in Rome absolute. . . . 
He seeks universal dominion—your Pope— -- 
and it’s part of his remarkable religious 
organisation that it has been realised from 
the beginning how great things are built 
up of matters so small as to pass with the 
unobservant for nothings; wherefore the 
priest, obeying his master, despises nothing 
less than those nothings. It is tribute 
that rich and poor must pay alike, tribute 
of body, soul, and substance.” 
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The last of the sunlight was fallen in a 
golden band across the two on the sward. 

Clementina, dumbfounded before the 
rapid eloquence of the gardener, looked 
again, and wonderingly, at him. His 
bronzed and resolute face burned with a 
ruddy light, his eyes were very eloquent ; 
she had forgot that he-was a clod, and 
liked him the more that he should 
discourse of deep matters with her in 
an earnestness of manner that proved an 
appreciation of her own intelligence. 
She had not been a woman if she had 
not felt thus. He had found an adroiter 
way than flattery to her favour, had this 
been the goal of his intentions... My 
Lady spread her hands to the sunlight. 

“I never was in a Catholic country,” 


said she rather weakly; and added, “But 


it is a brave faith, and more likely with its 
music and colour to draw the people than 
your cold and whitewashed fashion of 
worshipping.” 

To this he made no answer; and she, 
perceiving how much at variance their 
difference of opinion-was likely ‘to place 


them, and following a new and strange 
impulse, dropped the argument, and very 
shortly went in. 


With the new moon came wet and that 
humidness which lies too frequently like a 
cloak about the green loveliness of Devon 
Time crept with leaden footsteps to Clem- 
entina, chained to the house. 

She found herself very often considering 
the gardener, who, by an accident, had 
given her much that was new to consider. 
He seemed, too, the only living thing 
about the place ; the rest with her haughty 
habit of unobservance she scarce distin- 
guished one from the other; and from a 
casement window, where she sat during 
long mornings, longer afternoons, and 
most doleful evenings, she was accustomed 
to keep an observance if he should pass 
that way. But this he seldom did, seeing 
that the most of the garden lay behind the 
house, and that fronting it was but a 
pleasaunce. Yet twice or thrice in a pair 
of days he would pass, yet never turned his 
head towards the windows, nor seemed so 
much as to think of the house or its 
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proximity. It was a sodden time, and 
Clementina reduced to dolefullest straits. 
The rain made vague the faces of the 
cottages across the green, and out of a 
steaming atmosphere the monstrous great 
barns to the right of the garden rose like: 
spectres of a life long sped this deserted 
spot. 

Clementina grew nervous; shrugged’ 
herself together in her bed at night, with 
the clothes drawn tight about her, and 
fancied noises; nor did she find that com- 
fort—formeriy hers—in a silver crucifix 
she had, and which hung on the panel 
above her head, and had often been a 
talisman for smoothing the rucks of life. 
So solitary an existence engendered thought 
in my Lady, whose past life now appeared 
so facile a thing to her that she wondered 
at the fancied needs that had sent her to 
the crucifix, while she half smiled to her- 
self how an image fashioned of bone should 
give her consolation in the grievousness of 
spirit she now endured. Moreover, the 
words of the hind, my Lord’s gardener, 
were sunk very deep into her mind ; and of 
the imagination bred of solitude, she was 
at a time half tempted to believe him a 
prophet— not barren of some share of 
inspiration — of that religion and that 
confraternity which for his Majesty’s sake 
she despised. His Majesty’s picture 
which she wore on her bosom, mighty 
elegantly fashioned about with pearls, 
became in those days very much of a dead 
thing likewise ; it seemed all peruke and 
point lace, and she discovered how much 
the artist had lapsed in setting the eyes 
so near together in the painting: such 
disposition of the eyes belongeth to a 
sinister and narrow nature, such as his. 
Majesty had not. At length, being wholly 
ill-at-ease, and afraid of her own paleness. 
of spirit, Clementina wrote to London— 

““My Lord, I pray you remove me 
speedily from this environ, else shall I 
lose my wits. I be come to fancy strange 
noises in this house, for which I cannot 
sleep at nights.” 

But before the answer to this might 
reach Bovey, Clementina—to escape the 
shadows of the house and the stillness, 
which her phantasy began sometimes to 
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believe the stillness of hushed life and 
muffied breathing, not the stillness of empti- 
ness—wrapped herself one evening in a 
great cloak, and, going through the farm, 
followed the road which goeth up very 
quickly to the moor. To do this she had 
escaped the vigilance of her maid Jocelyn, 
for rainy dank still hung clammy to the 
trees, while sea-mist rolled _restlessly 
about the upper lands. Clem spent an 
hour gazing out at the blurred motion of 
the sea before she turned homewards, 
taking the steep road by the quarries. 
Herself was become an unreality to her- 
self, no more to be understood than the 
strange existence and environ through 
which, rudderless, she now drifted; she 
felt herself callous, yet very sensitive 
of spirit too; perturbed, yet strangely 
content. 

The cavernous dark of the quarry 
entrance invited her in her strange 
temper; nor did the growing dusk, nor 
the now settled sea-mist, deter her in a 
curiosity which was yet no more than an 
outside accident of action. Yet "twas a 


rash act to attempt penetrating a place 


spread out in bewildering arteries thread- 
ing the bowels of the moor. And, indeed, 
two yards from the entrance she stopped, 
a sudden paralysis of fear leaping upon 
her, so that every nerve in her body was 
knotted, and her tongue stricken with 
dumbness. She could neither move nor 
cry out. Facing her in the dank and 
earthy obscurity, so close that she verily 
seemed to feel upon her mouth the swish 
of his startled breath, stood the lean 
buff-clad figure of a man. So much saw 
Clementina in her terror, so much could 
swear to, nor ever in after life forgot the 
certainty of that buff impression ; yet surely 
’twas no man, for in this second of his 
appearing he was even disappeared, and 
too quietly in that vault-like silence than 
might any mortal man, picking over broken 
chalk and stones in horseman’s boots such 
as must have finished his riding attire. 
Providence is so kind in emergency 
that my Lady, turning half swooning 10 
the cavern’s mouth, encountered a creature 
as human as herself; and stretched out 
her hands to the Bovey gardener for 
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succour, and cried out incoherently, nor 
so much as thought of the incongruity 
of his being there, nor of the strangeness 
thereof. Neither did he offer any counter 
astonishment to my Lady; but took her 
gently by the arm, and led her out of that 
uncouth obscurity. And the fresh air 
reviving her, Clementina began to walk 
very swiftly towards Bovey, looking 
straight ahead ; nor did she speak to him, 
or he to her; only once, walking side by 
side over that rough road, their hands 
touched. 


The morrow brought a letter from my 
Lord. It was terse, he being, unless at 
some great pains, no scribe. 

“°Tis too solitary for thee, Clem, at 
Bovey, I see, so prepare you to leave in 
twelve hours from getting this; and, once 
on the journey, push on as quick as may 
be through the ruts and mire of those evil 
Devon roads of ours.” 

But Clem, it seemed, had gotten a kind 
of chill and nervous distemper — either 
from that escapade of hers or from so 
much solitariness and continued damp in 
the atmosphere, and was able to do no 
more than rise at midday and crawl 
through some weary hours, and back to 
bed again ; and the news of this was posted 
to my Lord. 

A fevered imagination and sickish feel- 
ing made Clem’s face to grow white and 
sharp, so much so that the gardener—who 
if he were unobtrusive was by no means 
unobservant, and was, moreover, a man of 
more experience than may be gained out 
of horticulture—asked audience one day of 
my Lady; and come into the red parlour, 
stood there with his indomitable grace, in 
no wise disconcerted, and declaring him- 
self somewhat of a leech, craved permis- 
sion of my Lady Clementina to prescribe 
for her. 

Lassitude had my little Lady fast bound, 
but she managed something of a smile, 
looking up from her great chair, and 
said— 

“Yes, if you won’ make me turn 
Protestant.” 

“Tis the body, not the soul, hath need 
of medicine just now,” says he, feeling 
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her pulse, “‘and I cannot make you what 
you already are.” 

She gave no more answer to this than a 
look. He counted the pulse-beats, holding 
her little hand very comfortably in his 
brown one—a smallish man’s hand with 
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with a great window looking over the 
pleasaunce: the long spur of the ball- 
room was like a garland hung out for 
Clementina’s delighting, with its wreaths 
of honeysuckle and roses. Only, she was 
fuller of her own sick mind’s distortion 


He raised that little hand on the sill in his own. 


lean, long fingers, but one, nevertheless, 
to give assurance of some things a woman 
loves. 

The gardener had not been very long 
in his new position of leech before he 
ordered my Lady to change her chamber; 
so they put her from over the ball-room 
into an oak-panelled vasty apartment 


than of the daily sweetness of these 
garlanded flowers; a strange thing was 
grown up in her thoughts, a certainty out 
of the medley of imaginings incepted by 
the strange and solitary house. It was no 
less a knowledge than that those hours 
were empty which brought not the 
gardener; while her own complacency, 
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politics—nay, even consideration of the 
world—were weightless with her in face 
of his; which felt, divined more than—of 
late—tangibly received from his lips, were 
in her present mind as difficultly ousted 
as any other stage of Nature’s deveiop- 
ment. Yet Clem was no fool, and knew 
this bubble must speedily burst. Her 
uncertainty was grievous. One moment 
she had no mind to be well, the next she 
vowed on the morrow to be preparing at 
sunrise for that journey Londonwards that 
must one day be undertaken. 


My Lady was dozing on the parlour 
window-seat. 

Her face gleamed like a white pearl out 
of the room’s dimness, a fluff of hair was 
blown downwards from her modish coiffure ; 
she looked like a young, slim child. 

She awoke suddenly to find those eyes 
of which she had very consistently dreamed 
fixed upon her own from without the case- 
ment. The gardener stood there, a kind 
of silence in his face, yet his eyes had it 
not. 

Clem pulled herself up by the ledge of 
the window; she was rosy with a great 
blush—but the gardener observed the 
whiteness and intersecting lines of blue 
in her hand that told their proper tale of 
debility. 

“I am much better,” says Clem quickly. 
“To-morrow I mean to ride before break- 
fast over the moor Honiton ways.” 

Twas then he showed the first familiarity 
of their intercourse, and raised that little 
hand on the sill in his own, and holding it, 
said sternly— 

“I beg you will do no such thing. ’Tis 
a folly, an indiscretion which would lessen 
your chance of seeing London these two 
months, and give the laugh to my doctor- 
ing besides.” 

Unconsciously it seemed his fingers 
curled about those other fingers, and the 
touch was a caress, and as such conveyed 
itself with an entrancing sweetness to 
Clementina. Their eyes met, and each 
in the eyes of the other found Paradise. 

“I am going away,” Clem whispered at 
length; “‘my father has grown tired of 
waiting.” 
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‘*No!” answers he, dropping her hand, 
“that cannot be; you will stay here, 
Madame—now ’tis gone so far you will 
stay here; you are safe. I can trust 
you!” he added under his breath. 

“IT can travel to-morrow, or, at most, 
the day after, certainly the day after that. 
And—what do you mean by trusting 
me ?” 

‘* My Lady, I trust in the inviolate grace 
of woman.” 

** Of all women ?” 

‘* Of some women.” 

‘Of some, or one or two in particular ? 
Had you perhaps one or two whom you 
may know the more intimately in your 
mind’s eye ?” 

“‘T had but one in my mind’s eye, nor 
ever can have more,” he answered her at 
eonce, and very seriously. Then as cre 
that recalls himself, he added— 

“To-morrow, Madame, business takes 
me away. *Tis a matter of my master’s. 
Promise me I shall find you here on my 
return ; obey me, Madame, in this as your 
strict leech, and give me your promise.” 

She promised him. 

The sting of near absence brought 
truth home; she would have promised 
him anything. 


When he was gone, her ease of mind 
was hence also, and present matters began 
to shape out of a chaos of irresponsible 
swectness into due proportions of difficulty. 
His Majesty’s miniature no longer rose 
and fell on Clementina’s bosom; the air 
of the parlour was frequently heavy with 
the scent of those same flowers she once 
had eschewed ; love reigned in her heart, 
and, grappling with the habit of a lifetime 
and another kind of affection, drove itself 
But the deeper. It was curious that 
Clementina had left a dozen swains 
behind her in the town, and not one 
powerful enqugh to make her sigh for 
a love-letter; yet —-such strange com- 
plexities be women’s hearts—here was a 
serious, silent fellow, 4 score of years 
older than herself, who, without one 
actual word of love, with nothing more 
on‘another hand than a certain hardihood 
of spirit, counterbalanced by a ridiculous 





incongruity of 
estate, had rung a 
death-knell to 
Clem’s indiffer- 
ence. 

With him in her 
neart, and the 
frequent echo of 
his conversation 
in her ears, my 
Lady had not that 
observance of the 
quietude around 
her which would 
ordinarily have 
been the case. 
*Tis true, an old 
habit prevailed o’ 
nights, and, once 
betwixt the shects, 
she covered her 
little ears well 
away from some 
sounds there were 
to trouble the 
quietude of that 
ancient bed- 
chamber. Yet, he 
having said they 
were but noises 
incidental to a 
structure which 
had not seen its 
foundation either 
in that century 
or the previous 
one, she, like a 
child for implicit 
trust, accepted his 
words even while, 
at intervals, the 
vagaries of these 
ancient timbers, 
these drying 
mortars and 
cements, were in- 
explicable. Never- 
theless, because 
love is confidence, 
actual fear was 


quenched in Clem, though ’tis not to be 
denied that its absence begat another 
quality in my Lady’s breast. 


She grew 
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She lifted the little bow. 


curious, so curious 
that one night, 
lying broad awake 
and alert, when 
that now familiar 
brushing came on 
the wrong side of 
her own wainscot, 
and in quick duet 
the tweak of a 
troubled board, 
Clementina 

whose eyes leapt 
to the region of 
the sound, or were 
there by habit, 
locating it pre- 
cisely — waited a 
space, and then 
left her bed. Her 
little chin declared 
for “‘conquer or 
die”; -her lips 
were firm, and she 
drew on a long 
white wrapper with 


an unhesitancy of 
mien proclaiming 
that the Rubicon of 


indecision was past. 
Something 
formerly infre- 
quent, savouring 
of chance, was 
grown since the 
gardener’s absence 
into a nightly 
occurrence. Clem 
was convinced that 
it was owing to his 
absence that there 
was some matter 
afoot that he was 
not cognisant of, 
and she had a 
loyalty to him more 
than a little 
inclined to divine, 
for him, some 
injury therein. 


When a finger slid back easily the 
Tudor rose third from the edge of the 
panel, she only wondered why she had 
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not pushed it before; and was aware, as 
the entire panel began to slide, that she 
had all along been cognisant of its 
mechanism behind a dull withholding 
of thought. 

The panel dovetailed into its own 
hiding - place, to disclose a _ square, 
smallish room to which there were both 
ingress and egress apart from my Lady’s 
wainscot. It was no more than a cup- 
board at best, and the door that was ajar 
in it—t’ other was pulled-to and fastened, 
and a key stood in the lock—was the 
beginning of a long, low, uneven pas- 
sage, where a short man must needs bend 
him. My Lady, very valiant, began to 
grope along this ill-devised place; and 
followed it even to its turning to the left, 
where it began gradually to descend. 
Now, at this almost imperceptible altera- 
tion Clem’s courage suddenly oozed. It 
was, no doubt, the very slightness of the 
change that lent a sense of sly, insidious 
danger; besides, the place grew more 
confined—indeed, a breathless environ. 
My Lady was clean worsted.of her bravery, 
and had displayed so much of the white 


feather as to be already turned back—that 
former episode of the quarry was in her 
mind, though it was no doubt only the 
breathlessness which in reality dismayed 
her, for. she was, for a woman, of sterling 
spirit—when her eyes chanced to find on 
the ground at her feet a little knot of 


orange ribbon. This, being precisely the 
hue of the lilies now bending to the moon 
in the pleasaunce below, did stimulate her 
to some new thought; and, stooping, she 
lifted the little bow and found it to be 
of that soft sarcenet which our gallants 
fashion their rosettes of,.and those knots 
they do have betwixt the feathers of their 
hats. 

It-was of so familiar and friendly a 
texture that from association’s magic my 
Lady’s tremours forsook her with a kind 
of enlightenment that was yet no enlight- 
enment. She pondered, holding her 
candle to the bit of silk. 


A thin-lipped man with a prominent 
forehead sat at the end of a table impro- 
vised with trestles and planks; and half- 
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a-dozen or so gentlemen lounged around 
it with an air of sitting at ease after the 
achievement of business. There were 
thin red and yellow flickerings from 
candles stuck into bottles, and burnt low, 
and a brazier that helped to warm an 
apartment as cold and vaulty as the grave, 
full of shadows that rejected the light. 

“Then your Highness allows that the 
will of the most despotic monarch yields. 
on rare occasions ?” laughed Mr. Asquith. 

The man with the thin lips shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Frequently, Sir, if he be an English 
monarch ; and in that case to a still more 
despotic will—that of your Parliament. 
Know you,” he continued, with half a 
gleam of amusement lighting his grave 
face, “‘what the French King saith? I 
heard it of C , that was once his 
Ambassador at St. James’s: ‘Hein! ’tis 
a strange thing,’ observed my cousin 
Louis, ‘this English Parliament. ’Tis an 
assemblage of three peoples’ delegates— 
each naturally at deadly feud with the 
other; yet all three are bound closely 
together in one unbendable resolve of 
leaving the smallest possible amount of 
powerinthe hands ofthe King.’ Poor King! 
He is no more than the Polichinelle of their 
show,” the Prince concluded whimsically. 
A laugh ran in and out of the shadows at 
his Highness’s humour ; but my Lord, who 
never saw a joke, said, leaning his own 
hands on the table— 

‘*A common danger links enemies, and’ 
will make brothers-in-arms of antipathies. 
and hostile races; yet, at the same time, 
this patchwork of inclinations menaces 
their future, because, while each gains so 
intimate a knowledge of the temper of the 
other, their natural enmity is becoming the 
better armed, till presently ’tis for all the 
world like treading on a mine.” 

**My Lord, no man has weighed that 
more than I,” said the Prince shortly: he 
had read my Lord’s meaning, and my Lord 
was fond of having his conversation 
doubled - barrelled at that time, being 
under some delusion that his patriotism 
demanded it. ‘‘ And no one knows better 
than I that you can no more move the 
temper of a people than of an individual » 
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this can be no question of a fusion of 
race.” 

A thin stream of light ran suddenly 
down the narrow aisle of the chamber, 
and the doorway being filled by a white 
and luminous form, each man _ looked 
with dread and apprehension at his 
neighbour. 

My Lady, carrying her candle, came on 
into the apartment; and withal she trembled 
mightily and was at her wit’s end with 
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there no other way out of this chamber 
except that I have come?” 

None leapt forward to enlighten her; 
instead, all continued staring at her in 
silence, as if she had been an apparition. 
And saving that the eyes of the gardener 
kindled, and with their leap of flame held 
Clem’s, there was no motion,-éven on his 
part, of lightening het strange accident. 

My Lord spake first, with the steely ring 
of his habitual sneer in the words— 


My Lady, carrying her candle, came on into the apartment. 


amazement, courtesied—out of the grace 
of habit—to the assembled gentlemen. 

The silence that succeeded was heavier 
than the shadows. Consternation gripped 
my Lady, whose eyes, travelling in dismay 
among the company, encountered those of 
the man who seemed ever ready in the 
emergencies of that strange, most secretive 
place. Her heart leapt after its first tight 
breathlessness, but with pretty dignity 
covering confusion, she, stepping up to 
him, saith— 

“Sir, I do fear that I am intruding. Is 


No. 216. September 1901 


“‘Has your Highness ever chanced to 
hear of John Knox’s ‘ Monstrous Regimen 


of Women’? Begad, go where you will, 
there’s always a woman to have her 
finger in the pie: trust a woman to sniffa 
secret |” Te 

Clementina flashed a look of recog- 
nition and scorn at my Lord—a withering 
look, her thin little nostrils quivered— 
but my Lord, with his smile that was no 
smile, continued— 

“It seems that my daughter, whom I 
fancied in solitude, hath acquaintance 
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here; my Lady and the gardener are, 
it appears, previously met!” 

Clem, very red, with her head held high, 
took the gardener by the hand. Says she 
very spiritedly, owing my Lord something 
for his last gibe, and brought fully to self- 
possession by some womanly instinct of 
protection— 

“Your gardener perhaps, my Lord— 
and he hath an inordinate love of orange 
tigers—but my good physician. He has 
cured me from a distemper when you had 
forgot me in my ‘solitude’; and from no 
necessity this, but out of his heart’s good- 
will.” 

‘“Men were ever disinterested in all 
that they do,” returned my Lord; ‘“‘’tis 
the pure spring of all their actions. We 
are all disinterested, your Highness, else 
should we not be met here to-night. 
But since there happens to be both a 
woman and a secret at Bovey, why put 
them both in a situation so adjacent ? 
Her Ladyship must have heard the rustle 
of our great skirted coats at midnight 
every night for a week through the 
chamber wainscot. My Lady has well 
employed her time here in growing inti- 
mate with conspiracies, my gardener, and 
doubtless in studying horticulture.” 

William came up to Clementina. 

*“* My Lady,” says he, bowing low and 
interrupting the gardener’s “‘south aspect,” 
“‘ague,” and “ cheerfulness,” “‘ if this study 
pleases you, and you will one day come 
to Holland, I will show you tulips such as 
I’ll swear never were in this country.” 
Then, turning to the gardener, said he, 
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*‘Dr. Cuthbertson, present me formally 
to your patient, if you please.” 

Thus was Clementina made first acquaint 
with his Highness of Orange, and was 
the first lady in Great Britain to have that 
honour. 

‘*Gardener, physician, and White Wand,” 
my Lord put in on his breath to Mr. 
Asquith, ‘“‘and a most excellent evangelist. 
There could have been no better means 
for the lady’s conversion. You can’t 
hoodwink a woman, though, quite, Mr. 
Asquith ; and begad, she hath some spirit, 
too. Saw you how she stood up to the 
‘Gardener’ ?” 

#The Prince was speaking to my Lady. 
His manner bespoke great deference. 

“Perhaps, Madame, you resent my 
presence here ?” said he. 

Clem made her prettiest curtsey. 

“IT regard your Highness as the cham- 

pion of the true religion,” was her reply, 
‘‘and Iam the gratefullest of your future 
subjects.” —_— 
EPILOGUE. 
’Tis not commonly known that the 
Prince of Orange, previous to his invasion 
of this country, was himself come into 
England secretly on a visit of some length 
to supervise personally those arrangements 
for his coming which took place in 
October 1688, and to ascertain himself 
the temper of the people who were in- 
viting him. During this time he lay hid 
at my Lord’s manor house of Bovey, and 
was used to receive there—and likewise in 
the ancient Roman Quarries hard by— 
the delegates of the county of Devon. 
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HE name of Charles Dickens, asso- 
ciated as it is with the characters 

of Sam Weller, Mrs. Gamp, Bill Sikes, 
Micawber, and Pickwick, will live for 
many generations. Dickens created not 
only these characters, but he immortalised 
many spots in London and elsewhere 
which are visited by some thousands of 
his devotees during the course of the year. 
But whereas his characters. will be 


handed down from generation to gener- 
ation as the most realistic pen-portraits 
ever written, yet his landmarks are not 
destined to enjoy the same distinction. 
Dickens’s London has suffered greatly 


during the last few years, and but a small 
number of the places he has described so 
vividly are now left standing. The hand 
of the ‘‘improver” has been very heavy 
of late on the old spots of London. To 
make London a city of wider streets and 
a healthier dwelling-place for its toiling 
millions, old buildings and narrow streets 
are being ruthlessly swept away. 

The new thoroughfare from Holborn to 
the Strand is necessitating the removal of 
many historic spots, and in a very short 
time London will be the poorer by at least 
two places of interest to the readers of 
Dickens. 

It is our intention, therefore, to conduct 
our readers on a short tour to the principal 
places made famous by the novelist’s facile 
pen. Let us call photography to our aid 
in order to make a more permanent record 
of the places we visit ere they are “ picked 
down” and shovelled up by the hands of 
the “‘ improver.” 

Excluding the City, London south of 
the Thames contains more places men- 
tioned by Dickens than the north of 


the Metropolis. The high road through 
London to Dover, part of which is the 
famous Old Kent Road, was his especial 
favourite, perhaps because it was the first 
stage of the journey to Gad’s Hill and to 
Rochester, perhaps because some of his 
earliest recollections were centred in its 
vicinity. ‘The Borough, in particular, will 
long live, coupled with the names of 
Little Dorrit, Pickwick, and Sam Weller; 
but, unfortunately, many places of interest 
once there are now no longer easily 
recognised. 

The White Hart Inn, where Mr. Pick- 
wick met the inimitable Sam Weller brush- 
ing boots, was pulled down and rebuilt a 
quarter of a century ago. There is a new 
White Hart on the spot now, but all the 
old associations connected with the hostelry 
vanished when the old galleried courtyard 
disappeared. 

Although never mentioned by Dickens, 
the George Hotel, a few yards further 
on, is worth a visit. It is the last old 
inn in the Borough, perhaps in London. 
Down a side turning, now used as a goods 
depot for a railway company, one finds on 
the right a portion of an old galleried 
courtyard, and, supposing the George to 
be the White Hart, one can see in 
all reality the scene of Sam Weller’s - 
advent. 

As we near the church at the end of 
the Borough, we reach the site of the 
Marshalsea Prison, immortalised in “ Little 
Dorrit ”— 

“Thirty years ago,” said Dickens, 
“there stood, a few doors short of the 
Church of St. George, in the borough 
of Southwark, on the left-hand side of 
the way going southward, the Marshalsea 
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Prison ; but it is gone now, and the world 
is none the worse without it.” 

Dickens says “it is gone now,” but this 
was not exactly the case. It is true that 
at the time of writing the Marshalsea was 
no longer a prison, but a part of the 
building was still standing. See what he 
says about it in his preface to the novel— 

Some of my readers may have an interest in 
being informed whether or na any portions of the 
Marshalsea Prison are yet standing. I myself did 
not know until I was approaching the end ef this 
story, when I went to look. I found the outer 
front courtyard metamorphosed into a butter-shop ; 
and I then almost gave up every brick of the jail 
for lost. Wandering, however, down a certain 
adjacent ‘* Angel Court, leading to Bermondsey,”’ 
I came to “ Marshalsea Place,” the houses of which 
I recognised, not only as the great block of the 
former prison, but as preserving the rooms that 
arose in my mind’s eye when I became Little 
Dorrit’s biographer. 

But Dickens saw the remains of the 
Marshalsea nearly half a century ago, and 
now all that is left is the lower portion 
of the wall shown in the accompanying 
photo. This wall formed the boundary 
of the prison, and divided it from the 
churchyard. It can be seen by entering 
the churchyard and bearing to the left. 
The buildings behind the wall are factories, 
and modern. 

St. George’s Church will ever be remem- 
bered as the resting-place of Little Dorrit 
on the night of ‘ Little Dorrit’s Party.” 
She was married there, too, to Arthur 


Clennam; and the clerk then informed, 


those present— 


«© You see, this young lady is one of our curiosities, 
and has come now to the third volume of our 
Registers. Her birth is in what I call the first 
volume : she lay asleep on this very floor, with her 
pretty head on what I call the second volume, and 
now she’s a-writing her little name as a bride in 
what I call the third volum>.”’ 

Let us name one more link between 
Little Dorrit and Southwark—Southwark 
Bridge, the favourite walk of Little Dorrit 
and the scene of the tender interview 
between her and the lovesick John Chivery. 
The Iron Bridge is mentioned in other of 
Dickéns’s novels, notably in ‘‘ Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

“There is a repose about Lant Street 

/in the Borough.” Who does not know 
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this as the commencement to that most 
interesting, and most often publicly read 
chapter in the “‘ Pickwick Papers ”—‘‘ Bob 
Sawyer’s Party”? Lant Street is still as 
Dickens knew it. “A house in Lant Street 
would not come within the denomination 
of a first-class residence, but it is a most 
desirable spot nevertheless.” ‘It is a by- 
street too, and its dullness is soothing.” 
Dickens knew a great deal of Lant Street, 
for he lived in it as a boy whilst his father 
was in the Marshalsea. 

Except that it has declined a little in 
respectability, nevertheless even to-day 
“‘there is a repose about Lant Street in 
the Borough which sheds a gentle melan- 
choly upon the soul.” We will now retrace 
our steps to London Bridge. Crossing it 


by the left-hand side, we see the steps— 


which, on the Surrey bank and on the same side 
of the bridge as St. Saviour’s Church, form a landing- 
stairs from. the river. . These stairs are a part 
of the bridge: they consist of three flights. Just 
below the end of the second, going down, the stone 
wall on the left terminates in an ornamental pilaster 
facing towards the Thames. At this point the lower 
steps widen: so that a person turning that angle of 
the wall is necessarily unseen by any others on the 
stairs who chance to be above him, if only a step. 

It was here that Nancy had that 
memorable meeting with Rose Maylie 
and Mr. Brownlow (“ Oliver Twist ”): 
the eavesdropper, it will be remem- 
bered, was Noah Claypole.  Cruik- 
shank drew an admirable picture of these 
steps. 

Jacob’s Island, beyond Dockhead, the 
tragic scene of Bill Sikes’s death, has 
been much changed since then, and would 
be unrecognisable to the Dickens devotee 
who should visit it. 

In Lombard Street we still have the 
George and Vulture, now quite hidden 
by the tall offices that surround it; but 
the narrow courts hard by enable the 
visitor to see that the old coaching inn 
beloved of Mr. Weller senior, and so Often 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” is 
just as Dickens pictured it. The George 
and Vulture is so hemméd in that it is 
very difficult to take a photograph of even 
a part of it, but the one here reproduced 
is the best that could be obtained under 
the circumstances. 
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From the George and Vulture it is not 
far to Cornhill; but one will search in 
vain for the office of Dodson and Fogg, 
Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, for the simple 
reason that there zs no Freeman’s Court, 
Cornhill. Freeman's Court is in Cheap- 
side. The nearest approach to Freeman’s 
Court in Cornhill is Newman’s Court, and 
this was undoubtedly what Dickens de- 
scribed as Freeman’s Court, altering the 
name a little, for reasons best known to 
himself. 

In Holborn we arrive in the very midst 
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Coox’s Covrr, Cursiror Srreet (“ Bleak House ’’) 


of London’s Dickensland. Holborn to 
the right and Holborn to the left regularly 
teems with Dickens recollections. First 
let us take the Inns—not the hostelries, 
but the Inns of Court. 

“Curious little nooks in a great place 
like London, these old Inns are,” says 


‘ 
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Dickens in “ Pickwick”; and there is no 
doubt at all about it. One seems in another 
world entirely on leaving the noisy streets 
for the quiet corners of the various Inns 
on either side of Holborn, and it would be 
hard to equal anywhere these picturesque 
bits of Old London. Dickens forestalls us 
in reference to the above remarks as to the 
great change noticed on leaving the noisy 
streets for the solitude of the Inns, for in 
“Edwin Drood” we read— 

Behind 
London, 


ancient 
certain 


the most 
where 


part 
gabled 


of Holborn, 


houses some 
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Lincoin’s Inn (“‘ Bleak House ”). 


a 


centuries of age still stand looking on the public 
way ... is a little nook composed of two 
irregular quadrangles called Staple Inn. It is 
one of those nooks, the turning into which out 
of the clashing street imparts to the relieved 
pedestrian the sensation of having put cotton- 
wool into his ears, and velvet soles on his boots. 
It is one of those nooks where a few smoky 
sparrows twitter in smoky trees as though they 
called to one another, ‘ Let us play at country!” 
and where a few feet of garden mould and 
a few yards of gravel enable them to do that 
refreshing violence to their tiny understandings. 
Staple Inn is in a very fine state of pre- 
servation. In the outer quadrangle the 
birds still play at country around the tree 
which has a seat encircling it, and ona 
summers day no pleasanter or quieter 
spot than this can be found so near to the 
hustle and bustle of a noisy thoroughfare. 
Passing through the outer quadrangle, we 
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immediately notice on the left ‘‘a corner 
house . . . presenting in black and white 
over its ugly portal the mysterious inscrip- 
tion— 
P 

ee 

1747” 
This was the house of Mr. Grewgious, the 
lawyer—the last London house immortalised 
by Charles Dickens. 

Furnivall’s Inn, on the opposite side of 
Holborn, is no more. It was at his 
chambers in Furnivall’s Inn that Dickens 
wrote “ Pickwick Papers.” Another Inn 
is Barnard’s Inn, and that too has dis- 
appeared, having been reconstructed for 
the Mercers’ School. 

Readers of ‘‘ Great Expectations” will 
remember that Pip had chambers in 
Barnard’s Inn, and on coming to London 
for the first time thought ‘“‘ that establish- 
ment to be an hotel kept by Mr. Barnard, 
to which the Blue Boar in our town was a 
mere public-house. Whereas I now found 
Barnard to be a disembodied spirit or a 
fiction, and his Inn the dingiest collection 
of shabby buildings ever squeezed together 
in a rank corner as a club for Tom cats.” 


Gray’s Inn was visited by Mr. Pickwick, 
accompanied by Sam Weller, with the 
object of calling on Mr. Perker in refer- 
ence to the famous breach of promise 
case, and it was here that Mr. Pickwick 
remarked— 


“It’s a curious circumstance, Sam, that they 
call the old women in these Inns laundresses. I 
wonder what that ’s for?”’ 

“’Cos they has a mortal awersion to washing 
anythin’, I suppose, Sir,”’ replied Mr. Weller. 

“T shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Mr. Pickwick, look- 
ing at the old woman, whose appearance 
indicated a rooted antipathy to the application of 
soap and water. 

Before leaving Holborn we must not 
fail to seek out the Black Bull Hotel, 
which will very shortly be coming down. 
Perhaps before this article is in the hands 
of our readers, the last historic inn in 
Holborn will be gone. Mrs. Gamp and 
Betsy Prig nursed Mr. Lewsome here, as 
all readers of ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” will 
recall. When the Black Bull goes, London 
will be the poorer by one more Dickens 
landmark. Mrs. Gamp lived not very far 
from the Black Bull in Holborn. It was 
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in Kingsgate Street, High Holborn, we 
are told, ‘‘at a bird-fancier’s, next door but 
one to the celebrated mutton-pie shop, 
and directly opposite to the original cat’s- 
meat warehouse.” This is certainly scant 
information, but the~- original house is 
pointed out as being a small shop on the 
left-hand side of the road from Holborn. 
Curiously enough, the shop below the 
famous old lady’s rooms is still occupied 
by a confrére of Poll Sweedlepipe. 

Chancery Lane is our next point of 
interest, and in it we find Cursitor Street. 
Some old houses in Took’s Court, Cursitor 
Street, are still standing, and no doubt one 
of them was that occupied by Mr. Snagsby, 
whose wife was visited by the unctuous 
Mr. Chadband. But perhaps more than 
anything Took’s Court, Cursitor 
Street, will be connected with the remem- 
brance of Poor Jo. Here, again, Dickens 
conceals the true name of the court under 
the thin guise of Cook’s Court, no doubt 
for a special reason, for Cursitor Street 
abounds now, as it did then, with law 
stationers. It is not far to Lincoln’s Inn, 
which forms the centre scene of ‘ Bleak 
House.” Kenge and Carboy had _ their 
offices in Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. In 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields we find the house of 
Mr. Tulkinghorn, the lawyer. 

“‘ Here, in a large house,” says Dickens, 
“formerly a house of state, lives Mr. 
Tulkinghorn. It is let off in sets of 
chambers now; but in these shrunken 
fragments of its greatness lawyers lie like 
maggots in nuts. But its roomy staircases, 
passages, and ante-chambers still remain.” 
Mr. Tulkinghorn’s house is identical with 
58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, once the resi- 
dence of Dickens’s friend and biographer, 
Mr. John Forster. 

If we trace the footsteps of Poor Jo 
to the place where Lady Dedlock’s 
husband, and Esther’s father, was buried, 
we shall find that the burying-ground, the 
tunnelled archway and gate in Russell 
Court have all disappeared. 

Not very far off is Portugal Street, 
where one finds ‘“* The Old Curiosity- 
Shop,” which is said to have given its 
name to that well-known novel. It is 
perhaps the best-known landmark of all 


else, 
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the places made famous by Dickens. True 
to its old name, though much of the 
building has changed, it is partly a 
curiosity-shop now, being in the occu- 
pation of a waste-paper merchant. 
Fountain Court, Temple, that sylvan 
spot in the midst of busy London, figures 
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there he would see her : not sauntering, you under- 
stand (on account of the clerks), but coming briskly 
up, with the best little laugh upon her face that 
ever played in opposition to the fountain. 


Then Dickens goes on to tell in that 
charming manner of his how one day John 
Westlock was passing through the Temple 


“ Tue O_p Curiosiry-Suop.” 


Tue Fountain IN THE TEMPLE 
(* Martin Chuzzlewit’’). 


in “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” It concerned 


Tom Pinch and his sister Ruth mostly— 
There was a little plot between them, that Tom 
should always come out of the Temple by one way : 
and that was past the fountain. Coming through 
Fountain Court, he was just to glance down the 
steps leading to Garden Court, and to look once 
all round him : and if Ruth had come to meet him 


Mr. TutkinGcHorn’s House tv Lincoin’s [yn Fie_ps 
(“* Bleak House ’’). 


just at the time when Ruth was there to meet 
her brother, and how—but why mention it 
here at length ? Chapter xxv. of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit ” will tell you all about the tiny 
fountain playing and the merry dimples 
sparkling on its sunny face, and that chapter 
bears reading many and many a time. 
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By DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 








HE red-brick wall bordering 

Lavender Lane was very thick 

and very high, but Medea’s clear voice 

soared like a bird’s above these_ obstacles, 

and Peter heard quite distinctly what she 
said. 

“If I work my fingers to the bone, and 
run about till my feet fall off, I will never 
spend another day in a registry office. 
There ave no servants. Unless we say 
we keep a public-house, it is absolutely 
useless to try to get one, and I can see 
that there is only one thing to be done. 
We shall have to get a chore-boy.” 

A shocked female voice replied to this 
desperate resolve 


** We shall have to get a—what ?” 

The girl laughed merrily. 

“Don’t be frightened, godmother—it ’s 
an American word, and it only means a 
boy-of-all-work.” 

Peter couldn’t catch the indignant flow 
of protest which this explanation drew 


from Medea’s godmother, and he had 
begun to feel a little ashamed of himself 
and to realise that it would not be honour- 
able to listen any longer, when the 
younger voice sang out louder than ever, 
and most defiantly— 

“I don’t care! I don’t care !—you can 
say what you like. I don’t in the very 
least see that it is unsuitable, and I wi// 
get a chore-boy!” 

Peter laughed softly as he went on his 
way. 

“* Darling Medea,” he said, “‘ you are a 
very pretty girl, and have a very pretty will 
of yourown. You shail have a chore-boy.” 

Here was the long-sought opportunity. 

**Good heavens!” he said to himself, 
“it’s three weeks to-morrow since I first 
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saw Medea in church, and I haven’t spoken 
to her yet! It’s almost incredible! But 
I can’t get an introduction when I don’t 
know a soul in this whole beastly village, 
and the vicar is a bachelor. She never 
comes outside the gate—except to church, 
and if by any chance she does, she always. 
has that dragon of a godmother to wheel 
in her bathchair. And the more I can’t 
see her the more I want to. It is driving 
me crazy, I think.” 

Peter was very much in love. The next 
morning was Sunday, and he went to early 
service at seven. But Medea didn’t; and 
he sulked over his cold bacon in a most 
unchristian frame of mind. 

But at the half-past-ten service she was 
there, as usual, two pews in front of him, 
looking like a beautiful white muslin angel 
who had lost her way and fluttered into 
the church by mistake. Peter, of course, 
didn’t notice what was so painfully apparent 
to the girl-members of the congregation— 
that the dress fitted badly and dragged 
under the arms, that the pink rosebud 
pattern was nearly washed out, and that 
the hat was obviously trimmed at home. 
He only saw that it turned up at one side, 
in the most fascinating way, to show that 
the pale pink roses nestling in her dark 
brown hair almost matched the pink of 
her cheeks, and that her eyelashes were 
the longest and curliest he had ever seen. 

“She is distractingly pretty,” he told 
himself for the hundredth time, as he 
despondently watched them take the 
turning into Lavender Lane, “ and I shall 
certainly do it. I can always give notice 
if—if the place doesn’t suit.” 

He was not much above middle height, 
and very slightly built for a man of 
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twenty-four; and when he had, with many 
pangs, shaved off his promising mous- 
tache, he looked, to an inexperienced eye, 
an exceedingly nice boy of nineteen. He 


bought from the village innkeeper the 


‘‘ Who told you we wanted a boy ?” 


second - best suit of “Our Sam,” now 
fighting for his country and his King in 
a very different suit of stained khaki, and 
I am ashamed to say that Sam’s father 
made an uncommonly good thing out of 
the transaction. 

Peter put them on, and wondered, as he 
marched boldly up to the White House, 
how he could hope to charm his sovereign 
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lady in such a very unbecoming garb. 
He thought he had never waited so 
long outside a door in his life, but at 
last a step sounded in the passage 
within — innumerable heavy bolts were 


she asked suddenly. 


withdrawn, the ominous clanking of 
chains almost killed his last dying embers 
of courage — and Medea, in a faded 
cotton gown, appeared, as fresh and 
sweet as the June morning itself, with 
a look of blank surprise on her charm- 
ing face. 

“‘ Well,” she said expectantly, and Peter 
explained with a rush. 
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“I’m a chore-boy,” he said. “I have 
come about the place.” 

Medea looked at him for a moment 
speechless. 

**Oh, are you?” she said at last. “‘A 
chore-boy! Then if you are, will you 
kindly go round to the back door and 
wait till I’m ready to attend to you? The 
idea of your coming to the front! And I 
thought it was the man about the gas at 
the very least!” 

Peter went humbly round, and felt that 
he had made a bad beginning. The back 
door was open, and Medea was already in 
the kitchen, hastily stirring something in 
a saucepan, and Peter told himself guiltily, 
as a whiff of its contents came through 
the door, that it was his fault the beastly 
stuff had got burnt. 

“You had better sit down till I’ve 
finished this,” Medea called out over her 
shoulder, and the applicant obeyed, taking 
care, however, that he sat down where he 
could see the side of her face. 

‘* She looks very determined,” he said to 
himself, smiling a little as he watched her. 
“‘T hope she won’t work me too hard.” 

When at last the cornflour was made 
and taken upstairs to the godmother—who 
was not an early riser, Peter was pleased to 
see— Medea was at liberty to interview him. 

“Who told you we wanted a boy?” 
she asked suddenly, as she came back into 
the kitchen. 

Peter reddened 
heard ” he said. 

“You heard!” The brown eyes opened 
very wide. ‘‘ But nobody knew! Where 
did you hear ?” 

The young man hesitated. No lie came 
readily to his lips, so he was obliged to 
tell the truth. 

“‘T was in the lane,” he said, feeling 
very uncomfortable, “‘ when you were talk- 
ing about it.” 

Medea was very angry, but her con- 
science told her that she alone was to 
blame, and that she ought not to have 
beer discussing domestic subjects at the 
top of her voice so very near a public way ; 
therefore she changed the subject. 

“I suppose you could do all the cook- 
ing ?” she asked abruptly. 


ce]  [ 


guiltily. 
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Poor Peter! He remembered, however, 
making toffee in the school-room at home. 

‘“*T haven’t done much at it,” he said 
hopefully, ‘‘but I daresay I could cook 
like anything if ¢ tried.” 

Then, for the first time, Medea smiled 
a little. 

“‘T should think very likely you could!” 
she said. ‘‘My good boy, do you think 
that cooking is a thing which comes by 
instinct ?” 

Peter did not reply at once. He had 
just noticed that the dark hair was more 
curly over one little pink ear than the 
other, and he saw in the air an enchant- 
ing vision of the two of them bending 
earnestly over one saucepan; so, begin- 
ning to regain a little of his lost courage, 
he ventured to make a suggestion. 

“Don’t you think you could teach 
me?” he said gravely. “I think I 
should learn very quickly.” 

“This isn’t a school of domestic 
economy,” she said coldly. “If you 
come here, you will have to work hard— 
all the time. What can you do?” 

Peter was at his wits’ end. ‘‘ Good 
heavens!” he said to himself, ‘‘I never 
knew before what an utterly incapable 
idiot I was.” 

“*« |—can—I ”* he began; then sud- 
denly remembering an American story he 
had been reading— 

“I am sure I could chop wood,” he 
said, ‘‘and—lI can clean boots.” 

“Ah!” said Medea. ‘I see you will 
be extremely useful. Unfortunately we 
buy all our wood ready chopped—in 
bundles—and I do the shoes myself with 
‘ Peerless Gloss.’ ” 

Poor Peter sat in despairing silence and 
gazed round the room, vainly hoping for a 
mute suggestion from the furniture ; but 
the dresser with its neat shelves of blue 
plates conveyed no idea, neither did the 
“‘ srandfather’s clock” in the corner. He 
felt almost inclined to give the whole 
thing up, when his good angel prompted 
him to look out of the window, and his 
eye was caught by the handle of the bath- 
chair -poking out of the open door of a 
crazy wooden shed. Again dreamy mind- 
pictures floated before him—this time of 
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long walks in country lanes with the god- 
mother asleep in the chair and Medea by 
his side. 

“*T could wheel the bathchair,” he said. 
The girl did not answer, and Peter felt 
that he had scored a point. “It is too 
heavy for a lady to push,” he went 
on. boldly; “and it would be simply 
nothing to me. In fact, I feel sure I 
could push two if it were necessary. You 
might sprain your ankle at any time, you 
know, and want,to be wheeled yourself.” 

Medea was evidently considering, but at 
this she laughed outright. 

“‘ That is so very likely!” she said. “I 
think, perhaps, you might be a help in 
many ways, though. You could wash up, 
for instance, while I dried the things.” © 

This was more than he had dared to 
hope. 

“I should rather think I could!” he 
said. 

“And,” the girl went on, ‘‘you could 
wait at table.” 

“Yes.” This prospect was not quite 
so alluring. He hoped they didn’t often 


give dinner-parties. 


“‘ And brush the rooms ?” 

“Ye-es.” Peter had always hated 
kneeling, and even in church he only 
bent forward ; but as he had told himself 
an hour ago that he would gladly die for 
the girl before him, he oughtn’t to mind 
a little thing like going down on his knees 
and brushing dusty carpets. 

Medea was warming to her subject. 

“Then you could feed the chickens,” 
she said. ‘I suppose you understand 
poultry ?” 

Peter groaned inwardly. All his life he 
had loathed the very sight cf feathers, and 
the mere conversational ‘‘ squawking ” 
of the cocks and hens in the yard made 
him long to wring their neeks. Besides 
which, he knew absolutely nothing about 
their treatment. He didn’t answer this 
question. 

“‘ Have you ever had anything to do with 
them ?” persisted Medea. 

‘““N-n-o—not exactly,” he said reluct- 
antly. ‘But I daresay I should soon get 
into it. I—er—I used to keep white mice 
when I was a—when I wasa child.” 
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“I don’t seethe connection,” said Medea;. 
“but you will soon get into it, I daresay, 
And if I can’t find you enough work in 
the house there’s always any amount of 
weeding in the garden.” 

Peter’s heart sank. Weeding! He begap 
to see that the prospect before him 
was not to be all rose-coloured. He 
thought at first of refusing to do gardener’s 
work, but a look into Medea’s brown eyes 
kept back the words which trembled on 
his lips. Any place would be Paradise 
with Medea, he told himself, and any work 
would be pleasant child’s play if Medea 
looked on, and gave the orders. 

The girl herself was evidently beginning 
to be quite favourably impressed with the 
clean, “nicely spoken” applicant, and she 
made up her mind that he should be en- 
gaged if possible. 

“* How old are you ?” she asked quickly. 

Peter hesitated. How could he stand 
and tell lies before tiiose clear, truthful 
eyes ? 

“Eighteen,” he said at last, making a 
plunge, and feeling rather annoyed that 
the girl accepted his statement without 
question. 

“What wages will you want ?” she went 
on. “‘ We—er—we can’t afford to pay high 
wages ”—colouring a little. 

Peter knew what wages would please 
him the best, and he would have liked to 
say that, to begin with, ten smiles a week 
would satisfy him, with the prospect of a 
speedy rise. But he restrained himself. 

‘IT would rather leave it to you, Miss,” 
he said humbly. “ Better wait and see 
how I get on, and give me what I’m 
worth.” 

Medea stared. Was the boy mad, to be 
so utterly careless of his own interests ? 

“We'd better say five shillings a week 
and your meals,” she said, smiling a little. 
“If you work under your own con- 
ditions, I should think it is very likely you 
won’t get anything.” 

And so it was settled, and the chore-boy 
entered upon his new duties. Part of his 
work, of course, was unpleasant, and he 
discovered that his mistress’s temper was 
far from perfect. The day that he basted 
the meat with a mixture of beeswax and 


” 
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turpentine under the impression that it was 
mutton dripping, and spoiled the whole 
dinner, she fortunately burst out laughing 
before she had realised the extent of the 
damage ; and the day on which she found 
him standing in miserable silence in the 
middle of the hall with the whole of the 
afternoon tea-service in fragments at his 
feet, and the carefully saved jug of cream 
wandering in aimless rivulets over the 
Turkey rug, she had to restrain her wrath 
till afterwards, because of the callers in 
the drawing-room. But there were other 
times when his mistress was in no laughing 
humour—when there were no outsiders 
near to hear her highly pitched tones of 
admonition, when Peter’s ignorance and 
incapacity had been more evident than 
usual; and then, indeed, the wretched 
chore-boy quailed in very earnest under 
the lash of her tongue. 

However, the many calm and sunny days 
blotted out the memory of the few dark 
and stormy ones, and Peter grew more in 
love than ever. Sometimes he wondered 
that the girl did not guess his secret. She 
must see, he told himself, that he was no 
ordinary boy-of-all-work. She must see 
that he had been educated, and that his 
manner and accent were those of a gentle- 
man. And yet she didn’t see. She 
treated him exactly as if he had been a 
naughty child of twelve, and talked to him 
in her amiable moments with such gentle 
condescension and tolerance that Peter 
longed wildly to meet her on her own 
ground, and “just show her.” 

Once only were things different — one 
golden June afternoon, when they had 
wheeled the bathchair to the woods at the 
other end of Lavender Lane, and the god- 
mother had fallen asleep under the sooth- 
ing influence of the sunshine which filled 
the summer air above the branches of the 
sheltering trees, and had dreamed away 
an hour, to a pleasing accompaniment of 
blackbirds and thrushes. 

Then, indeed, for Peter the world was 
a paradise, and that little wood a forgotten 
corner of the real Elysian Fields. Medea, 
strolling along beside him in her white 
gown, was the angel of that paradise, and 
any regret there might have been in his 
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heart for the part he was playing faded 
completely away. His mistress, strangely 
enough, seemed to have forgotten every- 
thing except that he was a man and she 
was a girl, and that the world was a very 
pleasant place. She talked to him as if 
he had been her equal about all the things 
which interested her most, and she did not 
seem surprised when she found that he had 
khown and loved her favourite books all 
his life; and when he talked of the countries 
he had seen and the things he had done, 
she listened with the prettiest air of interest, 
and took his statements quite as a matter 
of course. 

Peter couldn’t understand it in the least, 
but he didn’t care. He only knew that he 
was in paradise, and that his angel was 
very kind, and very, very fair. Of course, 
it came to an end at last, as all delightful 
things do, and the impatient voice of the 
godmother rang through the wood to 
make the first discordant note in that 
beautiful symphony. 

Medea awoke at once to the reality of 
the situation. She pointed hastily to an 


untidy clump of young bracken. 


“You might dig that up with your pen- 
knife, Peter,” she said quickly, “‘and bring 
it in”; so giving an air of truth to the 
explanation she made to the old lady, help- 
less and impatient in her chair — that 
Peter was digging up ferns for the garden, 
and that she had been watching to see 
that he brought the right ones. 

After that Medea was crosser and harder 
to please than ever, and Peter never had 
a repetition of those happy hours. She 
avoided him as much as possible, and she 
even let him wash the dishes by himself ; 
so, in consequence of that, the next time 
they were brought to table they were not 
at all clean, and the places on the teacups 
where the handles join the cups were 
shady, to say the least of it. 

The godmother was a particular old 
lady. This was too much! 

“Why,” he heard her say as he left the 
room, “‘ why do you insist on keeping that 
hopelessly incompetent young man?” 
And, although Peter could not catch the 
murmured tones of the reply, he felt sure 
in his inmost heart that Medea was 
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defending him and championing his 
cause. 

At last—after three long weeks of.this 
treatment—he saw only too plainly that 
something would have to be done, and 
at once. He could not stand this any 
longer. He knew that 
he was doing himself 
no good by staying on. 
Any approach at con- 
versation after that 
never-to- be - forgotten 
afternoon in the wood 
Medea put down with 
a rod of iron, and her 
one idea seemed to be 
to keep him in his 
place. Besides, he 
told himself, how 
could a girl take any 
notice of a man who 
habitually went about 
in his shirt - sleeves 
with his arms bared 
to the elbow—a man 
whose only suit was 
black and greasy, and 
who spent most of his 
time on his knees, 
either weeding, with 
red, hot face, or trying 
vainly to get the dust 
out of the corners of 
the dining-room with 
a small hard brush ? 

“It’s no good 
going on like this any 
longer,” he said des- 
perately. ‘“‘ Thething 
has got to come to an 
end somehow, and it 
might as well be to- 
day as not. Besides,” 
he said, looking rue- 
fully at his red, swollen 
hands, “ it’s making such an awful-looking 
yokel of me. I’m gone at the knees 
already.” 

So for the first time, to his mistress’s 
great surprise, he asked her for a few 
hours’ holiday, and slunk back to. the 
village. inn, to come back two hours later 
clad once more -in comfortable tweeds, 
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and a certain amount of his lost self- 
respect. 

Medea was in the kitchen when he went 
in, and she gazed at his transformed figure 
in astonishment. 

“I think, Peter,” she said severely, “‘that it 


She listened with the prettiest air of interest. 


is very extravagant of you—not to say vain— 
to spend all your wages in new clothes.” 
The young man took no notice of her 
remark. 
“Miss Medea,” he said slowly, his voice 
trembling a little with excitement, “I 


want to speak to you fora moment. Will 


you come into the garden ?” 
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Medea looked at him steadily for a 
minute—then suddenly her face, already 
pink from the fire, grew crimson. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is very warm here.” 
And Peter, marvelling a little at the meek- 
ness of her tone, led the way down the 
middle of the garden to the grassy, weed- 
grown path under the wall.at the other 
end. 

There was a little heap of weeds on the 
path at one end where he had begun to 
work‘at it, and the thought’that he should 
never finish it—despite an acute remem- 
brance of aching back and sore knees— 
made him feel quite unhappy. 

In the middle of the path Medea 
stopped, and waited for him to speak. 

“I wanted to tell you,” he began 
nervously, “‘that Iam going to leave. I 
cannot stay here any longer.” 

The girl started, and Peter fancied that 
her face had grown a shade paler at his 
words. 

“To leave!” she said in a low voice. 
**Do I understand you to mean that you 
are giving me notice ?” 

His tone grew more confident as he 
went on. 

“No!” he said; 


“I can’t give you 
notice, because I am going away to- 


night. I cannot this house 
another day.” 

Medea did not speak for a minute; then— 

“Why?” she asked in a low voice. 
She seemed to have forgotten that she 
was speaking to the chore-boy. 

“* Because of you.” 

The girl’s eyes were fixed on the ground, 
and she played nervously with the lace at 
the end of her muslin tie. 

“I am afraid I have been a hard mis- 
tress,” she said at last. “I know I am 
very quick-tempered, and ‘ 

“* Good heavens!” Peter cried, “do you 
think I mind your temper? If you knew 
how pretty you look when you are in a 
rage you wouldn’t talk about temper! I 
am driven away, it is true, but not by that. 
It is not because I don’t like you that I 
am going, but because I like you too 
much. Because I love you!” he said 
desperately, and waited for the storm 
which surely must follow this declaration. 


stay in 
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With an obvious effort, Medea roused 
herself to speak in an angry tone. 

“How can you—how dare you—speak 
like that! You!—a servant, a mere 
household drudge, to say such things to: 
me! I suppose it is because we are poor 
that you have forgotten yourself like this!” 

The words were cruel: and scathing 
enough ; but, strange to say, they had no 
effect on Peter. They did not come 
naturally from the girl’s lips, and her 
anger-was evidently forced. He felt that 
the moment had come for him to play 
his final card. 

“Medea,” he said quietly enough, “I 
am not an ordinary servant. I came here: 
because I fell in love with you; and 
unworthy as I know I am in most things, 
by birth and education at least I am 
your equal. I came here as your servant 
because I had tried other ways of getting 
to know you, and had failed in everything, 
and because I thought that if I was with 
you all day I might get you to care for me. 
I know now that it was a ridiculous thing 
to do, and that it put you farther away 
from me than ever.” 

The girl did not speak, and Peter went 
on— 

“Tt was a very harmless deception, and 
has hurt no one but myself.” , 

Still Medea did not answer. 

He went a little nearer to her, and 
took her cold hand in his. 

** Dearest,” he said, trying to look into. 
her eyes, “‘ will you send me away without 
a word ?” 

Medea’s temper had not deserted her, 
after all. She tore her hand away from 
him. 

““No!” she said, “I shall not send you 
away without a word. You will hear 
a good many words before you have 
finished. Deception! Good heavens! 
are you really under the impression 
that you deceived me? Why, a child 
could have seen through such a paltry 
disguise as yours. I have known the 
whole time, from the very beginning, who 
you were. It was because you were a 
gentleman that I gave you such horrid 
things to do, and many and many a time I 
have laughed to myself to see you washing: 
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“It’s no use going on like this any longer,” he said desperately. 
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greasy plates and doing up the kitchen 
grate. I saw you in church every time 
you came, and the landlord of the Honest 
Man told me your name and all about you. 
Have you lived in a town all your life, that 
you expect to keep a secret like yours in 
a little cackling country village? I knew 
you again the minute you came to the 
front door that first day and made me undo 
the chain and all those bolts.” 

Peter was almost speechless. What an 
utter fool he had been—what a thick- 
headed, blundering ass!. 

“‘Didn’t you wonder why I came?” he 
asked at last, and for an instant Medea’s 
torrent of words was checked, and she 
actually smiled. 

“I guessed,” she said. ‘‘ You see, I’ve 
had people in love with me before, and 
although they have never applied for 
the situation of ‘chore-boy,¥1 knew the 
symptoms pretty well.” - 

Peter groaned. He might have known 
that to a girl so pretty and charming as 
Medea, he was only one of a long list of 
suitors. He wondered if any of the others 
had been more successful than he. 

“And now,” said Medea, ‘‘ don’t you 
think you had better go ? There is nothing 
more to be said, is there ?” 

Peter felt that he could have said a good 
deal, but he knew that at that moment his 
words would not do him justice, so he 
refrained. 

Of course, there was no hope for him 
now. The girl had simply been laughing 
at him the whole time, and fooling him to 
the top of his bent. Perhaps he had better 
go while he could do it with dignity. 

“No,” he said, “ there is nothing more 
to be said, I think. I seem, with a little 
assistance from you, to have made a pretty 
mess of everything, and it appears to me 
that the best thing I can do is to go away 
and try to forget ail about it.” 

“Do!” said Medea. “I hope you will 
find it easy!” 

Peter laughed rather bitterly. 

“‘ Not as easy as you will find it, I dare 
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say. You see, you happen to be the only 
girl in the world to me, and I am only one 
of a crowd of idiots to you.” 

‘“* Not a very large crowd,” said Medea 
softly, “‘ and they were not all idiots.” 

This was too much. Peter felt that he 
was simply staying there as a butt for 
Medea’s insults and tasteless jokes. 

‘*Good-bye!” he said, hesitating a . 
moment before holding out his hand. 

The girl did not take it. She even put 
her own behind her back. 

“Good-bye!” she said, still smiling ; 
““I suppose I shall have to get another 
chore-boy.” 

Without another word Peter turned and 
walked slowly round to the side gate lead- 
ing into the lane. 

“‘T suppose you don’t know of one?” 
called out Medea in her fresh young voice. 

Peter shut the door behind him, feeling 
that he had left all his life’s happiness in 
that weedy garden. But he was mistaken. 


He had only just turned the corner of 
Lavender Lane when the sound of light, 
hasty footsteps on the grass made him 
stop quickly with a sudden gleam of hope. 


It was Medea. 

Peter stood pale and silent, and waited 
for her to speak. Did this mean new 
insults and _ recriminations, or did it 
mean 

‘“‘Peter,” she said gravely, “it is very 
unkind of you to leave without giving 
proper notice.” 

Peter lifted his head and looked at her 
with quiet dignity. 

“Don’t you think you have jeered at 
me enough ?” he said. 

“It is most inconvenient——” went on 
Medea. 

But still Peter would not see. Again he 
turned to go, and a sudden fear of losing 
him altogether made her lay her hand on 
his arm. 

“Darling Peter,” she said, “I know 
you won’t come back and be a chore-boy, 
but won’t you accept a permanent engage- 
ment in a different capacity ?” 














O the wayfaring man strange sights 
are vouchsafed from time to time. 
He may catch glimpses of the working of 
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Embassy M. Paul Révoil, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of France to Morocco, had just 
returned in triumph; while the aged Sidi 





State affairs or the active development of el Hadj Muhammad Torres, Foreign 


a political intrigue ; he may see something 


of a game whose end- 
ing will be war or an 
alteration in the maps 
of the world. The 
wayfarer sees with in- 
terest and attention, 
but thereafter he 
passes on in silence, 
mindful that he has 
no part in the world’s 
big affairs, that he is 
merely the spectator 
free from enthusiasms 
and responsibility. 
This foreword leads 
me to a leaf in my 
note - book on which 
the ink is hardly dry. 
The pageant it records 
is quite fresh in men’s 
minds; it is a stage in 
a game yet unfinished. 
Being in Tanja of the 
Nazarenes, called 
Tangier on our Eng- 
lish maps, the Moorish 
city to which the 
Ambassadors of the 
Great Powers gather 


to wait for the succession to a rich in- 
heritance, I saw a special Mission depart- 
ing for Marseilles, and I heard the gossip 


of men. 


In the bay, the Sultan’s war-ship £7 
Bashir and the French cruiser Du Chayla 
rode easily at anchor; to the French 
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SIDI ABD-EL-KRIM BIN SLEEMAN, 
Head of the Moorish Mission to Paris. 


Minister in Tangier of the ‘‘ Court Elevated 


by Allah,” had also 
returned from the in- 
terior very perplexed. 
Somewhere on the 
waters lying between 
this corner of Africa 
and England, the 
four-funnelled cruiser 
Diadem was carrying 
Kaid M’heddi el 
Menebhi from 
Mazagan to London, 
charged with a deli- 
cate mission. London 
and thence to Berlin 
was the route laid down 
by his august master, 
the boy Sultan ; and to 
counteract the effect of 
this journey Monsieur 
Révoil had demanded 
another mission from 
the Commander of the 
Moorish Faithful—one 
that should go to 
Paris, and thence to 
St. Petersburg, not 
because Russia has any 
interests in Morocco 


to protect, but because she is the friend 
and ally of France, and must make some 
return for advantages received. 


All this, and much more, was said on every 





side by Moors, Spaniards, Englishmen, 
and others, who pointed out how France 
had pushed in the Moorish boundaries on 
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the south-east; how the tribes were upset 
and inclined to aggression, and how, in 
despair, young Mulai Abd-el-Aziz had 
decided to send a Mission to ask for 
British assistance. 

“They went willingly,” said a Moor, 
who might have stepped out of an age 
when Abraham tended ‘his flocks in Ur 
of the Chaldees, ‘‘and Sidi Bin Sleeman 


LEAVES FROM A TRAVELLER’S 


NOTE-BOOK. 


self-contrdl. In private conversation the 
leading natives declared that the time of 
crisis had come, that the Missions held 
the fate of Morocco in their hands; in 
public they looked on at the spectacle 
provided by the entrance and exit of the 
Mission to France with supreme unconcern. 

On the morrow I saw a curious pro- 
cession on its way from the Bab-el- 
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goes because he must; but all is in 
accordance with Allah’s will, and it may 
be that he will still rescue the Maghreb 
from the Kaffirs, the children of 
Unbelief.” 

If, as they said all round me, the Sultan 
was yielding to force majeure, the truth was 
concealed wonderfully well. Flags were 
flying all over the harbour, salutes had 
been fired, the ships displayed all their 
bunting, and an immense crowd assembled 
to watch the arrival of the vessels from the 
south. Truly, the Moor has a remarkable 


Sok to the Mole. It was the Mission 
to France and Russia, and at its head, 
on a mule of great worth, rode Sidi el 
Hadj Abd-el-Krim bin Sleeman, who 
holds the high office of Foreign Minister 
at Marrakesh. At the bottom of the hill 
the road widens and branches off in several 
directions, and there I found a place to 
see the Embassy at advantage. In the 
days of my wandering I have seen many 
ambassadors—Latins, Teutons, Slavs—but 
never one who seemed more perfectly 
restrained in thought and_ bearing. 
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Wrapped in a great white haik against 
the hot sun of Morocco’s June, his 
passionless face seemed to express the 
convictions of every observer without 
. committing the owner one _hand’s- 
breath. Dignity and repose were its 
characteristics—the dignity that belongs 
to every pure-bred Moor, whether he be 
a Minister in a palace or a beggar by the 
Sultan’s highway; the repose born of a 
faith that teaches its adherents that every 
event is predestined. The head of the 
Embassy was going to strange lands on a 
difficult business, his task to explain away 
the other Mission to Powers as anxious 
to uphold Morocco as France is to dis- 
member it. He, like his master, had felt 
the iron hand of France under the velvet 
glove of diplomatic usage ; he knew how 
Moorish rights had been violated, Moorish 
territory acquired, and the Moorish 
treasury despoiled in a manner that always 
left Morocco in the wrong in the eyes of 
the world. He knew that the French 
cruiser Du Chayla, on which he was to 
embark forthwith, had acted with the 


other French cruiser Pothau very much as 


the old roving boats of Sallee had acted in 
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days long since forgotten, when European 
Powers paid tribute to Morocco to have 
their vessels left alone. But he also knew 
that what is written is written, and so his 
face showed no emotion as he led his 
companions past the Mosque, which no 
Nazarene dare enter on pain of death, 
down to the dock where stately Moors sit 
in receipt of custom, and on to the flag- 
strewn quay where the boat waited to take 
him on board the Du Chayla. The silent, 
courteous crowd broke up and went its 
ways ; an hour later the cruiser was begin- 
ning to show hull down on the horizon, 
and the quay was as deserted as the 
streets. 

So it passed, this brief pageant, created 
by European anxiety to absorb the one 
corner of Africa that remains intact. As 
I write, in the torrid July days, the Missions 
are still at work in London and Paris, the 
fruits of their work being invisible as yet. 
But I find myself wondering whether the 
Moors would be petitioning Europe if 
they had been equipped in worldly wisdom 
and the gift of government as well as they 
are equipped with dignity and pride. 

THE TRAVELLER. 
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ROYAL HOLYROOD. 


By M. A. 
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ERTAIN royal palaces belong to 
the international world of history 

and romance, and yet the buildings of 
which that can be said are curiously few : 
in France, Versailles, about whose stately 
pile cling a thousand memories of the 
old régime, of Marie Antoinette, and of 
the beginnings of the French Revolution. 


House — to give it its old name — is, 
above all, associated with Mary Queen of 
Scots and with Charles Edward Stewart, 
the Young Pretender, whose brief sojourn 
in the Palace of his ancestors is so 
marvellously made to live again in the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott’s most famous 
novel. But many other events, quite as 


DISTANT VIEW OF HOLYROOD PALACE. 


English-speaking folk have only one such 
shrine, and that situated in Scotland; for 
Holyrood, the splendid mass of grey 
building looking even older than it is, 
which has as background Arthur’s Seat 
and the huge broken line of the Salisbury 
Craigs, has far greater claims to con- 
sideration from an historic and romantic 
point of view than has Windsor Castle. 
To most people, and especially to those 
foreigners who wend their way to Scotland 
bound on a Waverley pilgrimage, Holyrood 


noteworthy and interesting as any of those 
connected with the hapless Scottish Queen 
and with the hero of the 45, are associated 
with Holyrood , and during the nineteenth 
century one of the most striking episodes 
connected with the Scottish Palace was 
the stay there of the exiled French King, 
Charles X., and his melancholy meagre 
Court. 

Holyrood, as the modern world knows 
it, owed its being to Charles II.; for 
he commissioned Sir William Bruce of 
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Kinloch to put the Palace in thorough 
repair, and to efface all traces of Cromwell 
and his iconoclast Ironsides. But much 
of the building is of real antiquity, 
and, according to local tradition, the 
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hunting, and while engaged in the 
chase was attacked by a wounded hart, 
who was just about to impale him on its 
antlers, when suddenly a flaming cross was 
interposed between them and the King. 


GENERAL VIEW OF HOLYROOD PALACE, 


rooms inhabited by Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Darnley, and by Rizzio are much as 
they were in the days of John Knox; 
antiquaries even believe that something 
remains of the abbey or monastery origin- 
ally built by David I. of Scotland as a 
thanksgiving to God for his escape from 
death while out hunting on Rood Day. 
Rood Day, or the Day of the Holy Cross, 
was that consecrated by the Roman 
Church to the memory of Our Lord’s 
death and passion. Holyrood Day, which 
was in medizval Scotland kept as Sunday, 
should have been so considered by the 
King; in spite, however, of the advice of 
his friends and of his confessor — who, 
by the way, afterwards became first 
Abbot of Holyrood — he went out 


Even as a monastery Holyrood played 
its part in the history of Scotland; but it 
was after the erection of the Palace that 
took place, in the beautiful chapel, of 
which now only the ruins remain, the 
marriage of the Thistle and the Rose— 
in other words, of James IV., King of 
Scotland, to Margaret Tudor of England, 
a union which finally led to the merging 
of the two countries into one. Here 
also, some sixty years later, in this same 
chapel of unhappy memories and terrible 
tragedies, took place the ill-starred wed- 
ding of Mary Queen of Scots to Darnley, 
followed at too short a space of time by 
the formal marriage of Queen Mary and 
Bothwell. 

Every visitor to Holyrood desires first to 
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make himself acquainted with the rooms 
occupied by Queen Mary during her 
eventful sojourn in the .Palace. This 
suite of apartments is situated on the 
second floor, and seems curiously small 
when we remember the splendid French 
chateaux where: the Queen had spent 
her childhood, youth, and first married 
life. She seems, however, even accord- 
ing to those who liked her least, to have 
been touchingly happy during the first 
part of her stay in her Scottish home ; and 
her quaint, square audience - chamber, 
scarce as large as many a modern sitting- 
room, was the scene of numerous bright 
gatherings, as well as of stormy inter- 
views with John Knox, and later with 
those of her followers who did not approve 
of the general conduct of her life. The 
ceiling of this room is said to be exactly 
as it was in those days, but more doubt 
exists concerning the tapestry which now 
hides the bare walls. As to the bed in 


Queen Mary’s audience-chamber, it is 
undoubtedly of a later date, though it is 
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equally certain that it was slept in both 
by Charles I. and by “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie” during his triumphant but brief 
stay in Holyrood. In Queen Mary’s own 
bed-chamber, leading out of the audience- 
room, is the bed said to have been hers, 
and the tapestry is also believed to date 
from her day. 

Particular interest naturally attaches to 
the tiny room, situated in the north-west 
turret of the Castle, and also opening off 
from the Queen’s bed-chamber, where, 
according to tradition, Queen Mary and 
her friends were having supper when 
they were interrupted by the entrance of 
Darnley, who engaged her attention while 
a group of his followers, headed by 
Ruthven, seized the unhappy Rizzio, and 
hurrying him through the Queen’s bed- 
chamber, out on to the narrow staircase 
which communicated with Darnley’s rooms 
below, hacked him to death with such 
savage energy that in doing so they even 
injured each other. In Queen Mary’s 
room are still shown dark red stains said 
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to have been caused by the blood spurting 
out from Rizzio’s fifty-six wounds. 

The Queen undoubtedly made a deter- 
mined effort to save her wretched Franco- 
Italian secretary by entreaties, by com- 
mands, and even at last by the interposition 
of her own person between Rizzio and his 
murderers; he was first stabbed in her 
presence, but all contemporary accounts 
agree in declaring that he was finally 
despatched on the staircase. 

In those days such tragic occurrences 
were of small account, and Queen Mary 
went on living in Holyrood after Rizzio’s 
murder, and actually supped each evening 
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in the room 
terrible scene ! 


which had witnessed the 
She last saw the Palace, 
which must have held for her such mingled 
memories of joy and grief, on June 15, 
1567, the day on which she was made 
prisoner and hurried off by her captors 
to Loch Leven Castle. There is now 
something melancholy in the thought that 
immediately after Queen Mary’s leaving 
Holyrood all the articles of value belong- 
ing to her were seized by the nobles, and 
the splendid plate brought by her from 
France was coined to satisfy their eager 
demands. 

Though James I. (James VI. of Scot- 
land) was not brought up at Holyrood, he 
seems to have entered into residence there 
as soon as he was able to govern his own 
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actions, and it was thence that he started, 
a by no means eager wover, for Denmark, 
and there he brought home his bride, she 
being shortly after solemnly crowned in 
the chapel of the Palace. Two of James’s 
children were born at Holyrood; and 
even after he had become King of 
England he seems to have thought a 
good deal of his Scotch home, though 
years went by before he returned there, 
to receive a splendid ovation by the loyal 
folk of Edinburgh. After James’s death, 
Charles I. journeyed up to Scotland, 
and was crowned King of Scotland at 
Holyrood on June 18, 1633. 

Evil days then fell 
on the home of Scot- 
land’s Kings. Crom- 
well, when on_ his 
victorious march 
north, did not him- 
self reside in Holy- 
rood, but he quartered 
some of his infantry 
in the Palace, and 
owing to gross care- 
lessness a fire broke 
out and did a great 
deal of damage, 
though the _north- 
west portion of the 
building was entirely 
saved. 

Charles II., as 
we have seen, com- 
missioned Sir William Bruce of Kinloch 
to restore the Palace to its pristine glory, 
but the ‘“‘ Merry Monarch” had no desire 
to hold high revelry at Holyrood ; he pre- 
ferred his London palaces and Hampton 
Court. As to his successor, one of the 
many foolish acts of James II. was that 
of attempting to restore Holyrood to its 
old position as an ecclesiastical building, 
greatly to the anger of the Edinburgh 
populace—indeed, something like a small 
riot took place, many of the ornamental 
portions of Holyrood Chapel being 
destroyed, the Roman Catholic vestments 
and other church furniture being taken 
thence into the town, where they were 
solemnly burnt. 

As all the readers of ‘“‘ Waverley” are 


well aware, during the °45 “‘ young 
Chevalier Charles” — as he was still 
called till comparatively lately — took 
possession of Holyrood, his army being 
then encamped 
near Duddingston. 
He lived there in 
great pomp and state, 
and every evening 
held a kind of Court, 
much to the delight 
of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, 
whom he received 
with the charming 
courtesy and gallantry 
learnt by him at the 
French Court. He 
always supped in 
public, a band play- 
ing the while; and 
frequently he let it 
be known that a ball 
would be Held in the 
Great Gallery; and 
one such entertain- 
ment given by him is 
vividly described by 
Sir Walter Scott in 
“* Waverley.” 

How _ astonished 
would have been the 
light-hearted Prince 
and his guests could 
they have | known 
that the next royal 
visitor to the old 
Scottish palace would 
be the Duke of 
Cumberland, who, on 
his return from the 
victorious and bloody 
field of Culloden, 
made a point of 
occupying, not only 
the same rooms, but 
the very bed in which 
Prince Charlie. had slept while at 
Holyrood ! F 

Doubtless the sojourn of the Young 
Pretender in Edinburgh, and the rapture 
with which he was generally welcomed 
and entertained there, made the name of 
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the Scotch capital unpleasing to the then 
British Sovereign. Fora long time Holy- 
rood was quite neglected by the royal 
family; but on the outbreak of the 
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The picture beneath the portrait represents Fohn Knox remonstrating with 


Queen Mary. 


French Revolution, certain - apartments 
were hurriedly made ready for the Comte 
d’ Artois and his sons, as well as a number 
of the French nobility who had chosen 
to join in the French Princes’ rather 
undignified emigration. It was while 
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at Holyrood that the Comte d’Artois, 
who afterwards reigned in France as 
Charles X., heard the terrible news of his 
brother Louis XVI.’s execution, and also 
of the death of his nephew, Louis XVII. 

The French émigrés did not leave Holy- 
rood till the last year of the eighteenth 
century, and 
their departure 
was seen with 
much regret, 
for Charles X., 
as he was now 
styled by his 
Court, had 
dwelt there 
in great state, 
holding _fre- 
quent levées, 
and giving 
great recep- 
tions to which 
the Edinburgh 
burgesses and 
the Scottish 
nobility were 
made equally 
welcome. It is 
pleasing to be 
able to record 
that Charles X. 
always remem- 
bered with 
great gratitude the fashion in which he 
had been welcomed by the warm-hearted 
Scottish people; and during his brief 
reign, on hearing that the Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh happened to be in Paris, he 
sent for him, and made many inquiries 
concerning the Scottish capital. Some- 
what later, when a great fire destroyed 
a portion of old Edinburgh, the King 
showed his gratitude in a still more 
practical manner by sending a large sum 
for the relief of those whose homes had 
been destroyed. 

Till comparatively lately there still 
survived among the elder inhabitants of 
Edinburgh worthy folk of both sexes who 
declared that they could remember quite 
well the visit of George IV. in 1822. One 
of those to welcome “ the first Gentleman 
in Europe” was Sir Walter Scott, who, 
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Who was assassinated in Holyrood Palace, March 9, 1566. 
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quaintly enough, and yet not inaptly, 
was chosen to present to the British 
Sovereign a golden cross, the gift of 
the ladies of Edinburgh. The gallant 
King was so delighted with the present 
that he wore it next day when making 
his public entrance into the city. 
Edinburgh 
has seen some 
fine pageants, 
but few to 
compare in 
sheer gor- 
geousness of 
effect with that 
which then 
took place. 
Many of the 
great Scottish 
nobles who 
formed the 
King’s escort 
wore the 
spléndid gar- 
ments ordered 
by them for the 
Coronation, 
and everything 
was done, as 
far as was 
possible, ac- 
cording to pre- 
cedent, the 
loyal Scots being naturally very anxious 
to efface from the Sovereign’s mind 
the recollection of the gallant Stuarts 
who had such a comparatively short time 
before held high revelry within the Palace 
of Holyrood. George IV. rose to the 
occasion, and when holding a Levée in 
the Palace, he delighted those present by 
suddenly appearing in Highland costume, 
and, what is more, wearing the Stuart 
tartan. A few days later the King held 
a Drawing-Room, and subsequently ex- 
pressed himself as much delighted with 
this pleasing glimpse of Scottish youth 
and beauty, a glimpse he was able to 
renew at a great ball given by the peers, 
and at which appeared “the fair daughters 
of Scotia in a constellation of unwonted 
numbers and brilliance, their feet already 
beating and bounding for the dance, and 
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their eyes ever and anon turned round in 
a wistful expectation for the King.” 

At the present time, knowing all we do 
of the fourth George, there seems some- 
thing almost grotesque in the fact that the 
Edinburgh clergy expressed unbounded 
joy in the reform which the King’s pre- 
sence brought in the general morals, 
because the subject of the Drawing-Room, 
with its jewels and feathers, had become 
the staple of all tea-tables to the entire 
exclusion of scandal! The modern world, 
however, owes a: debt of gratitude to 
George IV., for by his express desire the 
suite of rooms known as Queen Mary’s 
were kept in their original condition. 
He also had Holyrood put into good 
repair, though, again by his express order, 
none of the historic portions of the Palace 
were over-restored or allowed to lose their 
especial character. 

Some eight years after the visit of 
George IV. the Palace was lent to the 
again exiled Charles X, the King being 
on this occasion accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Angouléme; and 
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there is something curious and pathetic in 
the thought that in addition to the many 
other royal memories bound up in the old 
Scottish Palace is that of having sheltered 
for some time the daughter of Marie 
Antoinette. 

In this connection it may be stated that 
not only royal exiles found shelter in Holy- 
rood; for the Palace during many hundreds 
of years enjoyed, alone in Scotland, the 
quaint privilege of sanctuary; and even 
after the abbey completely disappeared, 
this same privilege existed in connection 
with debtors. Several famous men, Scots 
and English, actually availed themselves 
of the privilege, one of them being De 
Quincey. The right of affording sanctuary 
still exists, but now that there is in this 
country no imprisonment for debt, it is 
one of which no advantage is ever taken. 

Queen Victoria’s first visit to Holyrood 
took place in 1842, when as a young married 
woman, and accompanied by Prince Albert, 
she made a Progress through Scotland. 
The Queen was staying at Dalkeith Palace, 
and it was while taking a long drive 
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through Edinburgh and the surrounding 
neighbourhood that her Majesty caught 
her first glimpse of what must have 


been to her ardent and romantic nature 
the most interesting and notable of royal 
residences; for Queen Victoria, during the 
whole of her long life, had a peculiar 
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damask, and the private apartments having 
been entirely refurnished for the cere- 
mony, which finally took place at Dalkeith. 
Great was the disappointment felt and 
expressed by the good people of Edin- 
burgh, and a local bard voiced the general 
feeling in a number of quaint verses 
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affection—and even a veneration—for the 
memory of her hapless ancestress, Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

As the royal carriage drew up in front of 
the great gates of Holyrood, every ledge 
and balustrade crowded with eager sight- 
seers, it is easy to realise with what feel- 
ings the young Queen, herself Queen of 
Scotland as well as Queen of England, 
must have gazed at the stately pile before 
her. 

On this occasion the Queen did not 
actually enter the Palace; and though it 
was settled and formally announced that 
her Majesty would hold a reception at 
Holyrood, there was an alarm of fever in 
the Palace, where, however, all the rooms 
had been most elaborately fitted up—the 
drawing-room being hung with crimson 


entitled, “A Voice from Holyrood,” which 
concluded— 
Auld Scotia’s lang tongue 
trumpet din, 
“‘Gae open your Palace yetts, let your Queen in.”’ 
She comes at the summons—but heaves a sad 
sigh, 
The hame of her fathers she’s forced to pass by. 
Her e’e fills to look at the black-ribboned 
snood, 
That haps up the high head o’ auld Holyrood. 


shouts wi’ loud 


I ferlie gin e’er she will come back again, 
To stay in the courts and ha’s o’ her ain; 
Though strangers be kindly, ye canna for shame 
Speir them for the comforts ye ha’e when at hame. 
She’s feasted by nobles, and cheer’d by the 
crowd— 
But she finds 
Holyrood. 


nae a hame like her ain 


Nowadays it is worth recalling the gown 
in which the Queen received for the 
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first time the great Scottish nobility on 
Scottish ground. Her Majesty wore a 
low dress of white satin, trimmed with 
narrow lines of lace; her hair was braided 
low on her cheek and bound with a hair- 
band from which hung a splendid diamond. 
Each of her arms was encircled above the 
wrist with a broad diamond bracelet, the 
clasp on the right arm containing a 
miniature of Prince Albert. She wore 
the star and ribbon of the Order of the 
Thistle ; and the Prince, who stood by 
her, was attired in a Field-Marshal’s 
uniform and the insignia of the Thistle. 
The ceremony took place in the great 
gallery of Dalkeith Palace; quite as well 
adapted, it may be whispered, as the great 
hall at Holyrood for the holding of such 
a reception. 

Some years later, in the autumn of 1850, 
Queen Victoria, accompanied by her four 
elder children and the Prince Consort, 
stayed at Holyrood, special interest being 
evinced by the fact that not since Queen 
Mary quitted the Palace had the rooms 
been inhabited by a Queen 
traversed by queenly 


or even 
footsteps. Of 
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course Queen Victoria made 2 special 
point of going through Mary Queen of 
Scots’ apartments, and, by her Majesty’s 
wish, the housekeeper showing her and 
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the royal children round the Palace was 
not informed of the rank of the visitors. 

It was at the time thought that the 
Queen and Prince Albert would frequently 
stay at Holyrood ; there was, however, in 
those days far too little accommodation 
for the Sovereign and her family. Several 
noble Scottish families, including the 
Duke of Argyll and Lord Breadalbane, as 
well as the Duke of Hamilton, who is 
Hereditary Keeper of the Palace of Holy- 
rood, had a right to inhabit the Palace, 
and frequently availed themselves of it. 
By an arrangement made somewhat late 
in her Majesty’s reign, the various suites 
of rooms so occupied have been restored 
to royal use, and now only those rooms 
occupied by the Hereditary Keeper, and 
the comparatively small number of apart- 
ments to which an exclusively historical 
interest attaches, are at the disposition 
of the Court, should the King care to 
reside there. 
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A notable conference took place at 
Holyrood in. the year 1859. The then 
Prince of Wales had been studying in 
Edinburgh for three months, and the 
Prince Consort spent a few days at Holy- 
rood, where he conferred with those who 
were superintending the Scottish portion 
of his young son’s education — namely, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Schmitz, and Mr. 
Fisher, the Prince’s tutor for law and 
history. His Royal Highness was credited 
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Louise. On this occasion the Queen 
went more or less all over the Palace, 
and again carefully visited Queen Mary’s 
rooms, beginning with the Hamilton 
apartments, once Lord Darnley’s special 
suite, and where there is still preserved 
some fine old tapestry and some interest- 
ing royal portraits. Thence her Majesty 
insisted on following up the dark old 
winding staircase at the top of which 
Rizzio was so horribly murdered. The 
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with greatly liking Edinburgh and the old 
Royal Palace ; and in any case his sojourn 
there as a young man had this advantage— 
that his associations with the old Palace 
are of so far an entirely pleasant nature. 
In the August of 1871 the Queen, for the 
first time since her widowhood, made a 
short stay at Holyrood Palace, occupying 
during this visit not the rather gloomy, if 
magnificent, apartments which had been 
set aside for her use and that of Prince 
Albert, but a charming, bright set of rooms 
known as the Argyll Rooms, carefully. 
arranged with loving care by Princess 


Queen was particularly touched by the 
sight of the quaint baby-basket sent to 
Queen Mary by her crafty consin, Queen 
Elizabeth, just before the birth of James I. 
Both the royal children, Princess Beatrice 


and Prince Leopold, were immensely 
interested in everything ; and it was during 
this visit to Holyrood that they visited 
Rosslyn Chapel. 

It is said that King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra hope to revive the glories of old 
Holyrood. Her Majesty has never yet stayed 
there, though she visited the historic por- 
tions of the Palace soon after her marriage. 





